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PREFACE 

My only need for a Preface to this edition of the 
Nonne Prestes Tale is to offer my thanks to Dr. J. F. 
Payne for his kindness in contributing the interesting 
Appendix on the medical aspect of Chantecleer's 
dream. 
^ ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
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INTRODUCTION 

§ I. At the outset of his poetical c^eer — so far as it is 
known to us — Chaucer used such qtiastery of the English 
language as he then possessed mainly in translating as 
literally as he could from various French and Latin 
originals. A little later we find him still translating, but 
adding and abridging as he thought good, and gradually 
taking heart to make substantial changes, both in plot 
and characters. In yet a third stage he no longer writes 
with a book in front of him. He still has to borrow his 
plflST 'Attempts to develop an idea in his own way, or 
even to combine borrowed materials in a new construc- 
tion, remained unfinished, witness the Hous of Fame and 
the Squiers Tale, He needed to have the stages of his 
plot marked out for him ; but given a story and a few 
fixed points, he could travel from point to point in his 
own way, quickening his pace when the road seemed 
dull, taking his readers along by-paths when he thought 
he could thus make the journey more attractive. The 
Nonne Prestes Tale belongs to this third period of his 
development, and like other tales of the same period, 
it^as offered considerable! difficulties to the literary 
detectives who have tried to discover exactly how its 
author worked. We can state with precision the 

ix 
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X THE NUN'S PRIESrs TALE 

relation ot the Second Nun's tale to the story of Saint 
Cecilia as it is written in the Golden Legend of Jacobus 
de Voragine, or that of the Clerk to the tale of Griselda's 
patience as Latinized by Petrarch from the Italian of 
Boccaccio. We can watch Chaucer as he prunes and 
re-fashions Boccaccio's Teseide into the chivalrous 
romance of *al the love of Palamon and Arcyte/ 
which he puts into the mouth of his ideal knight. But 
we cannot follow him so closely in his rehandling of 
the materials he must have used for the * cherles tales ' 
of the Miller and Reeve, or of this seemingly artless 
story assigned to the Nun's Priest. We are driven to 
the hypothesis of lost originals, which very possibly 
never had any existence on parchment or paper, but 
may have come to Chaucer as he sat, a polite listener, 
while other men spoke or sang. 

§ 2. Three stages may be traced in the detective work 
which has been expended on the tale assigned to the 
modest, homely priest who rode in attendance on the 
courtly Prioress. Thomas Tyrwhitt, the excellent scholar, 
who in 1775-78 produced the first printed edition of 
the Canterbury Tales in which the music and beauty 
of Chaucer's verse was allowed to appear unmangled 
by gross errors, enriched that edition with an introduc- 
tion and notes, from which, directly or indirectly, all 
subsequent editors have been glad to draw. Tyrwhitt was 
sure that he liad found the original of Chaucer's Nonne 
Prestes Tale in one of a set of Aesop's Fables by Marie 
de France, a French poetess of the thirteenth century, 
translated, so she says, from the English of *Li reis 
Alured' — King Alfred, whose version of Aesop is 
lost. 
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Here is the fable as told by Marie de France, with 
English side-notes, summarizing it, based on those by 
Dr. Furnivall : 



The tale is of a 
cock who sang. 

Came a fox and 
spoke him fair. 

Never heard I a 
finer voice save 
your father's. 



He did better, be- 
cause he blinked. 

* So can I,'' said 
the cock, and 
closed his ejres, 
thinking to sing 
better. 

The fox jumped 
and ^ seized hun ; 
carried him to 
the wood. 

Shepherds and 
dogs chase him. 



The Cock says, 
*Tell them you 
have me and 
won't let me go.' 
The Fox tries to 
speak, the Cock 
springs from his 
mouth, and flies 
on a tree. 
When the Fox 
teees that the Cock 
. )has outwitted 
^him, he begins to 
i curse the mouth 
/that speaks when 
\ i t should be silent. 

/The Cock an- 

t swers, 'Cursed be 

the eye that shuts 

when it should 

watch.' 



D'un cok recunte, ki estot 
Sur un femer, e si chantot. 
Par de lez li vient un gupilz, 
Si I'apela par muz beaus diz. 

* Sire,* fet 11, * mut te vei bel ; 
Vnc ne vi si gent oisel. 
Clere voiz as sur lute rien, 
Fors tun pere, que jo vi bien : 
Mes il le fist meuz, kar il cluna.' 

* Si puis jeo fere,' dist li cocs ; 
Les eles bat, les oilz ad clos. 
Chanter quida plus clerement. 
Li gupil saut, e si le prent ; 
Vers la forest od lui s*en va. 
Par mi un champ u il passa 
Curent apres tut li pastur ; 

Li chiens le huent tut entur. 
Veit le gupil, ki le cok tient. 
Mar le guaina si par eus vient 

* Va,* fet li cocs, * si lur escrie. 
Que sui tuens, ne me larras mie. 
Li gupil volt parler en haut, 

E li cocs de sa buche saut ; 
Sur un haut fust s'est muntez. 
Quant li gupilz s'est reguardez, 
Mut par se tient enfantille. 
Que la cocs l*ad si enginn^. 
De mal talent e de dreit ire 
La buche cumence a maudire 
Ke parole quant devereit taire. 
Li cocs respunt, * si dei jeo foire, 
Maudire Toil ki volt cluiner 
Quant il deit guarder e guaiter 
Que mal ne vienge a lur seignur ! ' 
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xii THE NUN'S PRIESrS TALE 

Moral : Thus Ceo fiint li fol tut li plusur ; 

fools talk and arc x^ i j • • 

silent at vrrong Parolent quant deivent taiser, ^ 

^™*^ Teisent quant il deivent parler. 

Here plainly is a source from which Chaucer might have 1 
obtained so much of his tale as relates to the trick by I 
which the fox captured the cock, the pursuit of the fox 
by men and dogs, the counter-trick by which the cock 
made his escape, and the comments of fox and cock ^ 
on their respective follies. But what of Chantecleer's ji 
dream and forebodings, and the discussion as to whether If 
dreams should or should not be regarded ? As to these, ""^ 
Marie de France says nothing, and other forms of the 
fable are equally silent. 

§ 3. The next step towards discovering Chaucer's pro- 
bable sources was taken in 1872^ when the Chaucer 
Society printed in its Originals and Analogues of some of 
the Canterbury Tales lines 12671720 of Le Roman de 
Renart containing the episode, * How Reynard caught 
Chantecleer the Cock,' with a letter from the distin- 
guished Chaucer scholar, Bemhard ten Brink, pointing |1k 
out that the story also occurs in Reinhart Fuchs, a r 
German translation from an earlier and simpler form of r| 
the French Roman de Renart than that which has com e£ 
down to us. The Reinhart Fuchs clue was not, hov /-Iur 
ever, at this time followed up. m 

The 454 lines from the Roman de Renart may bt }'^3^' 
summarized as follows, the summary, like that fron: 
Marie de France, owing something to Dr. Fumivall's 
side notes : 



Reynard the crafty fox tries to get into the yard of Constant 
Desnoes, a rich vilein, who owns many cocks and hens and lives 
well. He gets through the fence where a pale is broken, and hides 
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among the cabbages. The hens hear him and take fright. Chante- 
cleer the Cock comes home from the wood. His wife Pinte tells 
him she is afraid of a strange beast, but Chantecleer laughs at her. 
He is sure that the fence is strong. Nevertheless, he is uneasy, and 
when he goes to sleep dreams that he sees something in the 3rard 
with a red-furred pelisse, bordered with bones, which is forced on 
Chantecleer*s back. Chantecleer wakes in a fright and tells Pinte 
that he fears he shall be betrayed by a bird or savage beast. Pinte 
is angry with him for being afraid, but when he tells her his dream 
interprets it to him as boding harm from the Fox, who is signified by 
the Red Fur, while the bones which border it are his teeth. She 
prophesies that before noon the Fox will catch him by the neck. 
Chantecleer laughs at her and goes to sleep again. The Fox 
springs at him, but Chantecleer escapes, and the Fox then tries to 
[beguile him. They are cousins, he says, and he calls to mind how 
beautifully Chantecleer*s father, Chanteclin, used to crow when he 
had shut his eyes. He urges Chantecleer to do the same, and after 
bidding Reynard go a little further off, the Cock makes a com- 
promise and crows with one eye shut. The Fox urges him to shut 
both, and when he does so, seizes him by the neck and runs off 
with him. As he is carried off, Pinte reminds him of what she 
had said, and then falls to lamenting. It is now vesper time, 
3.nd the Goodwife of the Farm comes out to call the hens. She sees 
:he Fox running off with Chantecleer and tells her husband, who 
blames her for not stopping him. The farm servants chase the Fox, 
ind Constant sets his mastiff at him. The Cock tempts the Fox to 
all out a defiance to his pursuers, and when he does so, flies out of 
lis mouth, perches on an apple tree, and derides the Fox. Reynard 
urses the mouth that speaks when it should keep shut. The Cock 
urses the eye that sleeps when it should watch, and bids * Cousin * 
ieynard b^one. So Reynard slinks off, grieving at his dis- 
|>pointment. 

f we compare this version of the Reynard and Chante- 
ear story with Chaucer's, we shall note several points 
* diflference. The French is much the longer of the 
ro, consisting of 454 lines as against 198 devoted by 
baucer to the actual story; it is more diffuse, and 
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indulges in more repetitions. The Roman de Renart 
makes Chantecleer belong to a rich vilein who has many 
cocks and hens. Chaucer assigns him to a poor widow 
and gives him no rival in her poultry yard. In the 
Roman the Fox enters upon the scene early in the story. 
The fright which he causes among the hens * suggests/ as 
we should say now, to Chantecleer his ominous dream. 
Chaucer keeps the fox out of sight until he is wanted. 
Again, in the Romany although Pinte the Hen, who 
answers to Chaucer's Pertelote, exclaims against Chante- 
cleer for owning himself afraid^ she takes his dream, at 
which he himself laughs, very seriously, and propounds a 
detailed interpretation of it, which not only shows before-, 
hand what is going to happen, but deprives the Cock of ■ 
any excuse for being beguiled. As if to emphasize thissl 
point, Reynard, in the Roman^ actually makes a snap atj 
him before he begins his flattery. When Chantecleer "^ 
IS being carried off, Pinte unkindly reminds him of 
her prophecy, and remarks on the disastrous effects of 
pride. Only after she has indulged herself in this way 
does she remember her duty as a wife and begin to wail.; 
All this is altered in Chaucer's version. Pertelote is' 
consistent with her first exclamation. She has had nd 
previous alarm from a premature incursion of the Fox, 
and persists that her husband's dream is entirely due to 
his state of body. She offers him a learned lecture and 
a domestic prescription, and Chantecleer replies with a 
still more learned lecture, utter scorn for her medicine, 
and husbandly gallantries to soften his masterfulness. 
In the Roman de Renart^ the adventure with the Cock is 
a mere episode, a bit of folk-lore (see next section), 
caught up into the romance, to break the monotony o€ 
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Reynard's ^ sacTP&SPS by showing how for once he was 
worsted. ^T he Fox is the centre Jilihe-Story, and it is for 
this reason that he is introduced early, and that we are 
kept informed of his movements But in the little mock 
epic which Chaucer carved out of the story, the Fox falls 
into a subordinate place, and Chantecleer hfynmes the 

heiQ;^ It is permissib le^ fn|- thp hprn ^f ^n ^pif^^ as of 

.^^.^gSgJL-!g-^^-i-bJif ^^ "^"^^ ^^^ in S"^h a jks^, as. n o t 
tojorfeit the sympathy of an audience. , Jor this reason 
ever ything is don e to palliate Chantecleer's one fbHy. TTe^* 
receives no such explicit warnings as he is given in the 
Romany and he, not Pertelote, is in the right in the 
matter of his dream, though, as with all dreamers, 
whose dreams come true, it could not save him from 
his fate. We must own that his beguilement by 
Reynard is partly due to vanity, but even here the 
suggestion that he is anxious to prove himself a worthy 
son of his sire, takes some of the edge off the impeach- 
inent ^ Save for this one lapse, Chantecleer's conduct 
deserves the admiration of any hen-yard. Great is his 
Jpluck in lying still in his captor's jaws, great the clever- 
jness of his device to escape, great the dexterity with 
which he carries it out. All this latter part is common 
to Chaucer, to the romance, and to the fable which the 
romance incorporated, but the incidents receive a new 
significance from the management of the early part of 
the story by which Chantecleer has been raised to the 
position of its hero. The literary detective would like 
to know for certain to what extent these changes are due 
to Chaucer personally, or, in other words, what was the 
variant of the Roman de Renart, or story extracted from 
it, upon which he worked. 

b 
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§4. The third, and probably the final stage, in the 
investigation of Chaucer's sources for this story was 
reached with the publication, in 1898, of a dissertation 
by Miss Kate Oelzner Petersen On the Sources of the 
Nonne Prestes Tale (Boston : Ginn & Co., Radcliffe 
College Monographs, No. 10), an excellent piece of 
work to which we must be none the less grateful, even 
if we take the view that its results, as far as the main 
question is concerned, are almost entirely negative. 

Miss Petersen breaks up the fable as we find it in 
Marie de France and in Latin collections, into three 
elements, the captor's trick, the captive's trick, and the 
pursuit by dogs. Of these the third, since it is an 
accessory which any narrator might add, and exhibits no 
inventive imagination, seems to the present writer to{ 
stand on quite a different looting from the other two, ' 
and to be almost negligible. The captor's trick is, of 
course, the persuasion of the victim to close his eyes ; 
captive's, the persuasion of the conqueror to loose 
his hold, and in my notes some of Miss Petersen's 
evidence as to the wide diffusion of stories on "these 
themes has been gratefully borrowed. Interesting, how- 
ever, as it is, evidence of this kind obviously concerns 
only the remote ancestry of Chaucer's tale, and tells us 
nothing as to its immediate sources. Miss Petersen's 
investigations into the relations between Chaucer's story 
and the episode of Chantecleer as told in Reineke Fuchs 
are more directly to the point. All philologists are now 
agreed that Reineke Fuchs is on the one hand a translation 
from the French, and on the other hand a translation 
from an earlier version of the beast-epic than that which 
has come down to us in the extant Roman de Renart 
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As noted in our last section, Prof, ten Brink drew atten- 
tion to the occurrence of the Chantecleer story in 
Rdneke Fucks as early as 1872, but neither the text nor 
any analysis of it was printed by the Chaucer Society 
for comparison with the version in the Roman, 

In Reineke Fucks the names of the peasant and his 
wife are Lanzelin and Ruotzela, and Ruotzela is repre- 
sented as scolding her husband until she makes him 
surround the fowl-run with a fence. The chief other 
positive difference is that Chantecleer, on the advice of 
his wife, perches on a tall thorn bush, and the Fox has to 
persuade him that his father always sang from a lower 
height. Negative differences are numerous, so that the 
episode only occupies 164 verses in Reineke Fucks as 
against 454 in the Roman de Renart^ and it is in the 
absence of expansions and repetitions found in the 
Roman that Chaucer's story approaches Reineke Fucks. 
As on the other hand there are points in which it is 
closer to the extant Roman, Miss Petersen concludes 
that Chaucer was acquainted with a version of the 
Reynard story intermediate between that represented by 
the German Reineke Fucks and that of the extant Roman 
de Renarty and she prints a little diagram or genealogical 
tree to show where this lost version would come. There 
are, however, two rather serious objections to all this 
pretty theorizing (i) that it tempts us to think that we 
know a great deal more than we do, and (ii) that, even if 
a manuscript of such an intermediate version were 
found, it would not help us finally to solve the only point 
of real interest 

As to the first objection — nothing is more probable 
than that one or more versions of the Roman de Renart 
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were written and are now lost, but it may be strongly 
doubted whether scholars specially interested in the 
Reynard legend would accept Chaucer's Nonne Prestes 
Tale as proving that a particular version now lost must 
have existed, without which it would have been impos- 
sible for Chaucer to write his story. 

As to the; second objection — except to students who 
find detective work amusing in itself, researches of this 
kind only become interesting when they throw light on 
Chaucer's methods of working, and his artistic skill in 
handling his materials. It would not be quite fair to 
say that from this point of view Reineke Fuchs^ the 
Roman de Renart^ and the supposed lost ve'rsion, are 
very much on a level, because if Chaucer could be 
proved to have worked with a manuscript in front ot him, 
it would be interesting to know whether he was expand- 
ing a shorter version or curtailing a longer one. But the 
far more interesting point is as to whether it was 
Chaucer, or some one else, who first took an episode 
out of the Reynard legend and made it into a separate 
story, with Chantecleer as its hero. Anyone might have 
done it. The Latin version of the fable, the contents of 
which are the same as that told by Marie de France, 
still continued in circulation, and anyone whb knew it, 
and knew also the prelude to it in the Reynard legend 
in any of its forms, might have had the idea of telling 
the fable in the enlarged form as a separate story. As 
soon as the story came to be told separately, the Cock 
would inevitably become its hero, and thus it seems 
quite impossible to affirm, with any certainty, that 
Chaucer had ever read the Reynard legend for himself, 
or that it was he who first transformed this episode of it. 
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Furthermore, it is worth remarking that the few verbal 
resemblances between Chaucer's story and the Roman 
which Miss Petersen has noted are of just the kind which 
a man with a tolerable memory would carry away from a 
story which he had heard, without having read it himself. 
Such are Chantecleer's prayer as he begins to recount 
his dream, * God . . . kepe my body out of foul prisoun ' 
(' Sainz Esperiz, Garis hui mon cors de prison,' Roman 
de Renart, 141 2 sg.\ Pertelote's indignant exclamation, 
* " Avoy," quod she, " fy on yow, hertelees '' ' (* " Avoi ! " 
dist Pinte, " biax doz sire, Ce ne devriez-vos pas dire,*' ' 
Roman de Renart^ 1427 sq.\ the reference to the Fox as 
a * beast ' as if its specific name were not known (* Avis 
me fu el sommeillier Que ne se quel beste venoit,' 
Roman de Renart^ 1444 5^.), the cry of the widow and 
her daughters, * Out, harrow, and Weylawey ' (* "Harou," 
s'escrie ^ plaine goule,* Roman de Renarty 1635), and the 
*Maugree youre heed' which Chantecleer tempts Reynard 
to exclaim (* " Maugre vostre " ce dist Renart,' Roman de 
Renarty 1 683). Of what may be called literary imitation 
or reminiscence of the Roman de Renart in the Nonne 
Prestes Tale^ there is no trace which carries conviction, 
but the occurrence of these five striking words, prison^ 
avoy, beasty harrow^ maugree, in both languages, seems 
something more than a coincidence. It is just such 
words as these, together with the rough plot of the story, 
that a listener would be likely to carry away after hearing 
a' tale told. 

Summing up, then, we may say that the captor's trick 
of persuading a weaker animal to shut its eyes, and the 
captive's trick by which the weaker animal persuades its 
captor to loose his hold, are two widely diffused and 
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presumably very old folk-stories; that these were com- 
bined into a fable in the manner of Aesop, at least as 
early as the eleventh century, and put into French by 
Marie de France in the twelfth or thirteenth ; that the 
fable was taken up into the Reynard legend {Reinhart 
Fuchs^ c. 1 1 80, Roman de Renart^ c. 1230) and extended 
by the addition of Chantecleer's dream and his talk 
about it with his wife, etc.; and that Chaucer may have 
worked, either from a version of the Reynard legend 
slightly different from any that has come down to us, or 
from a separate story in which some of the Reynard 
legend additions were incorporated, and that in either 
case it seems more likely that he wrote from memory 
than with a book in front of him. 

§ 5. If we have reason to doubt whether Chaucer 
worked directly from a written original as regards his 
main story, a similar doubt suggests itself as to his 
authority for the two dream-stories which Chantecleer 
tells his wife in order to overcome her scepticism. The 
first story — that of the man murdered for his gold — 
is said (line 4174) to be taken from * oon of the gretteste 
auctours that men rede ' ; the second, that of the ship- 
wreck, is prefaced by the reference (4254 sq,\ *And 
certes in the same book I rede, Right in the nexte 
chapitre after this.' 

Now, the first literary narrator of these stories, both of 
which are here printed in Appendix B, was Cicero in his 
De Divinatione^ i. 27. From Cicero they were copied 
by Valerius Maximus (a writer of the first century) in his 
Facta et Dicta Memorabilia^ I. viii. 3 and 10, and from 
Valerius Maximus, again, as Miss Petersen has shown, 
they were borrowed by Robert Holkot, an English 
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Dominican (d. 1349), in his sermon-book entitled Libri 
Sapkntiae, To which, if any, of these three writers was 
Chaucer indebted, and to which did he intend to refer as 
*oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede'? Un- 
doubtedly Cicero was the only * great author ' among the 
three, but if the evidence of the fifteenth century may be 
taken as any index of the views of the fourteenth, the 
Dicta et Facta Memorabilia was a much better known 
book than the De Divinatione} and Valerius Maximus 
was quite famous enough in the Middle Ages to be 
called * oon of the gretteste auctours/ There is also one 
touch— that of the shipwreck taking place in sight of 
land — which is found in Valerius Maximus and Chaucer, 
but not in Cicero, As for Holkot, who specifically quotes 
Valerius Maximus as his authority, no one would have 
called him one of the greatest authors at any time. It 
is probable, therefore, though not certain, that Chaucer 
meant to make his acknowledgments refer to Valerius 
Maximus, but this by no means obliges us to believe that 
he had read the dream-stories for himself in the Dicta 
et Facta. On the contrary, the statement that the 
Shipwreck story immediately follows the murder story 
* right in the nexte chapitre,' is untrue of both Cicero 
and Valerius Maximus, for in both these authors it pre- 
cedes it, and in Valerius Maximus is separated from it by 
some interval. Clearly, therefore, Chaucer was quoting 
at second hand. In the Libri Sapientiae of Holkot the 
order is the same as in Chaucer, and as Holkot gives 
Valerius Maximus as his authority, Chaucer, if he read 

^ The British Museum possesses no separately printed fifteenth 
century edition of the De Divinatione \ of the Facta et Dicta 
Memorabilia it has fifteen. 
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Holkot, may have been misled into thinking that the^^^r 
order of Valerius Maximus was the same as that of the 
Libri Sapientiae, The probability that Chaucer was 
acquainted with Holkot's book is slightly increased by 
the fact that Hoccleve and Lydgate both quote from 
Holkot's writings. On the other hand, a well-known 
author like Valerius Maximus was at the mercy of any 
sermon writers seeking for exempla or stories with which 
to point a moral, and we may hazard the guess that the 
two dream-stories, as they came to Chaucer, were more 
mediaevalized than they are in Holkot, who quotes 
Valerius Maximus with very slight changes. 

In the Murder story in the Nonne Prestes Tale there 
are two very mediaeval touches which seem the work of 
a less widely-read student than Chaucer — (i) the two 
friends are represented as going on a pilgrimage, instead 
of simply on a journey, and (ii) the first appearance 
of the victim is repeated, so as to substitute for the two 
dreams of the classical story the fateful number three. 

The Shipwreck story is also greatly changed. It 
seems unlikely that Chaucer would have suppressed the 
fact that the dreamer was Simonides, a brother poet, and 
also that it was by himself burying the dead man that he 
gained his warning. A preacher, on the other hand, 
might care little for Simonides, and not be over-anxious 
to encourage a belief in the advantages of lay-burial 
*^ without the aid of clergy. Mediaeval sermon-books were 
intended to help unlearned priests to make up their 
sermons. It is, at least, possible to believe that Chaucer 
may have heard these stories in church. 

§ 6. The probability that Chaucer was drawing on his 
memory throughout the Nonne Prestes Tale^ rather than 
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rriting with books in front of him, has been thus 
diously expounded, because the freedom and spon- 
aneity of his narrative are so marked that it seems 
nreasonable to picture him as still pursuing the more 
ramped methods of an earlier period.^ The use of 
ilder material was not regarded as literary theft in 
nediaeval times, or even perhaps somewhat later. But 
to our modern ideas, if a poet steal, it is better that he 
should steal from memory, transforming his stolen 
material half-unconsciously by the alchemy of his own 
temperament and imagination, than with his eyes on a 
book and a pencil in hand, marking down passages as 
good for conveyance. However Chaucer went to work, 
we may be bold to say that the tales of this period, by 
the time they were finished, were thoroughly his own, 
and this of the Nonne Prestes particularly so. To take 
a story almost too simple for a modern nursery, and 
enrich it with humour, philosophy, and learning, mingled 
with so light a hand that no one element is allowed to 
predominate unduly, is no easy task, and Chaucer has 
accomplished it to perfection. It does not matter in the 
least that the humour, the philosophy, and the learning 
are all more or less mediaeval * common form.' * My 
tale is of a Cok' is Chaucer's answer to any possible 
detraction. To have overburdened it with original philo- 
sophy, or more than anecdotal learning, would have been 

^Compare Mr. Kipling's very ingenious argument that Shake- 
speare evolved The Tempest from hints gained by talking with a 
mariner, probably drunk. I had not read this when my preface 
was written, and it is all the pleasanter to find such a champion 
also engaged in battling against the idea that all * literary obliga- 
tbns' must be to books. 
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a pedantic folly ; even to force the humour to a mor 

boisterous note would have spoilt all. The tale triumph. 

by its moderation. The * old hand ' knows exactly whaj 
»/to do, and does it with such skill that the story holds 
I unique place in English literature, constituting a literar 
V kind 'all by itself. 

§ 7. The text of this edition is based on that of th) 

Ellesmere manuscript. The following are the chief 

departures from it: 

4045. he knew : E. Pt. he crew ; H. knew he. . 

4068. Sonne gan : E'. Sonne bigan. 

4072. a : E^. the. 

4084. mette: £. thoughte. 

41 17. thegrete: E. greet. 

4 121. rede : E. grete. 

4167. his ; E*. this. 

4 18 1, y-logged : E. logged. 

4296. maistow : E. yet maistow. 

4379* y-passed : E'. passed. 

4404. tome : E. come. 

4434. nedely: E. nedefully. 

4489. seye : E. yow seye. 

4491. I herde : E. herde I. 

4491. so : E. yet. 

4552. sovereynly : E. sodeynly. - 

4564. now wol I tome : E. now tume I wole. 

4612. out of the: E. into this. 

4613. in : E. of. 

■ 

In line 4379 all the seven manuscripts printed by the 
Chaucer Society read * passed'; in lines 4045, 4072 and 
4167 the Ellesmere is supported by one other manuscript, 
in line 4068 by two ; in the other fourteen lines it stands 
alone. 
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CHAUCER'S ASTROLOGY. 

Astrological allusions are very frequent in the Canter- 
kry Tales and often of importance for the mechanism 
3f the stories. They are explained, with as few techni- 
calities as possible, as they occur, but the following brief 
sketch of the astrology of Chaucer's day is inserted here 
for reference. The editor is indebted for it to Mr. Henry 
Jenner, F.S.A. 

§ I. The ancients believed the earth to be the centre of the 
Universe, and that the Seven Planets or wandering stars (which 
included the Sun and Moon) moved round the earth, not only in 
their daily motion of rising and setting, but also in their apparent 
motion among the fixed stars along the Zodiac 

The Zodiac (which is still used to express the apparent position 
of the Planets) is an imaginary band traced on trie face of the 
Heavens, crossing the Equator diagonally, going as far north as 
the Tropic of Cancer, and as far south as that of Capricorn. The 
Ecliptic, or annual path of the Sun, is a line passing along the 
middle of the Zodiac, while the paths of the other Planets pass 
along it at a greater or less distance from that of the Sun according 
to their latitude. The Zodiac is divided into twelve parts of 30 
degrees each, called Signs, which are named after the constellations, 
or groupings of fixed stars which occur in them. The names of the 
Signs are : 

Aries (the Ram), Taurus (the Bull), Gemini (the Twins), Cancer 
(the Crab), Leo (the Lion), Virgo (the Virgin), Libra (the Scales or 
Balance), Scorpio (the Scorpion), Sagittarius (the Archer), Capri- 
comus (the Goat), Aquarius (the Water-bearer), the Pisces (the 
Fishes). 

§ 2. The Sun passes through the whole Zodiac in 365 days and a 
little less than six hours. It began in Chaucer's time with the first 
degree of Aries on March 12th, which was then counted as the 
V^emal Eouinox (or time when the day and night were of equal 
length). That day ought to have been called the 21st, as it is now, 
but owing to a miscalculation, which was not corrected until 1582, 
an error of eight days had gradually crept in. The Sun remains in 
each sign about a month. 
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i 
The other Planets pass through the Zodiac in periods varying fr<| 
a lunar month in the case of the Moon to twenty-nine years in tin } 
case of Saturn, then the most distant Planet known. 

§ 3. By the motion of the Earth on its axis, which gives 
appearance of a daily motion of the whole Heavens round the V 
each degree of every sign of the Zodiac must needs rise and set 01] 
in every twenty-four hours ; H^ut the ancients also divided 
Heavens into twelve "Houses," each one of which was a twel 
part, measured by Oblique Ascension ^ of an imaginary circle, wh I 
began with the eastern horizon, and passed by way of the Nadir T 
middle point below the Earth), the western horizon, and the zenj 
(or mid-heaven above the Earth) to the eastern horizon again, 
iiouses remained fixed, while the Zodiac moved round the Eart! 
so that all the Zodiac moved through all the Houses in succession. 

§ 4. It was believed by astrologers that the positions of the SigM 
of the Zodiac and of the Planets with regard to the Signs, to one 
another, and to the Houses, exercised such influence upon the 
affairs of the world and of individuals that it was possible to 
prophesy future events by means of them, and more especially to 
foretell the destinies of any person by observing the conditions of 
the Heavens at the moment of his birth. The influences were 
worked out with great detail, but the general principles are fairly 
simple. 

7'Ae Planets, — ^The Sun, the Moon, Jupiter, and Venus were 
the BeneficSf and their eflfect if they were in a strong position was 
good. 

Mars and Saturn were the Malefics^ and their effect was generally 
evil, varying in stren^h according to their position. 

Mercury, the remaming Planet, was neutral, his influence varyiig 
for good or evil according to position. 

§ 5. The Planets were strong according to position in (a) flie 
Houses, and (3) the Signs. In the Houses they were, generally 
speaking, strong if they were angular^ i.e. in the ist, 4th, 7th or 
loth House, or near the eastern or western horizon, the Zenith or 
the Nadir, but the planets in any House would strongly influence 
the particular affairs of life to which that House was dedicated. In 
the Signs they were strong if they were in their " essential dignities." 
These are five in number : House, Exaltation, Triplicity, Terms, 
and Faces. Of these the House was the strongest, the Face (he 
weakest, but a planet might be weaker still by being in his Detri- 
ment or his Fall. If a planet should be both angular and in his 

1 The Right Ascension of a Planet is its distance from the first point of Ancs 
measured alone the Ecliptic. The Oblique Ascension is the Right Ascension 
plus or minus (according to whether it has south or north Declination, i.e, Ser 
tance from the Equator) its Ascensional Difference, which is the angle it fonw 
at its rising with that part of the Ek^uator which is rising at the same time. 
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p House, his influence would be strong indeed, and it might be 
pgthened or weakened by other planets being placed at certain 
[ances (known as *^ aspects ") from him. 

6. Eiach sign had its ruling planet, of which it was the House. 

Exaltation of a planet was a particular decree of some sign, 

the signs were divided into four Triplicities, those of Fire, 

th, Air, and Water, each of which groups of signs was governed 

pertain planets in a lesser d^ree. The Terms were certain 

Jjjes of Signs similar to Exaltations, but weaker, and the Faces 
*er& third parts of Signs, whose effect was very slight. Except the 
San ahd Moon, which had the same House for bo5i day and night, 
each p'lanet had two Houses, a diurnal and a nocturnal. They are 
divide'd thus : 

The Sun, Leo ; the Moon, Cancer ; Mercury, Gemini and Virgo ; 
Venus, Libra and Taurus ; Mars, Aries and Scorpio ; Jupiter, 
Sagittarius and Pisces ; Saturn, Aquarius and Capricorn. The 
planets were said to be Lords of their respective Houses. 

The Exaltation of the Sun is in Aries, 19' ; the Moon, Taurus 3* ; 
Mercury, Virgo 15** ; Venus, Pisces 27** ; Mars, Capricorn 28' ; 
lupiter, Cancer 15**; Saturn, Libra 21°. 

The Fiery Triplicity of Aries, Leo and Sagittarius dignifies the 
Sun by day and Jupiter by night. The Earthy Triplicity of Taurus, 
Virgo and Capricorn dignifies Venus by day and the Moon by night. 
The Aerial Triplicity of Gemini, Libra and Aquarius dignifies Saturn 
by day and Mercury by night. The Watery Triplicity of Cancer, 
Scorpio and Pisces dignifies Mars by both day and night. 

The Terms and Faces of the various planets are numerous, but 
astrologically of little importance. The Detriment of a planet is 
the sign of the 2kKiiac exactly opposed to its House. Its Fall 
is that exactly opposite to its Exaltation. 

§ 7. Though the Planets may be roughly divided into Benefics 
and Malefics, and though the Sun and the Moon may be said to pro- 
duce general good effects and Saturn general bad ones, Jupiter 
especially rules public employment, success in life, etc. ; Mars, the 
evils of war and fire ; Venus, the affairs of love and the heart ; and 
Mercury, art, literature, etc., in good effects, and perverted skill, 
thieving and swindling in bad. 

§ 8. The Signs of the Zodiac were supposed to afd the description 
of personal appearance, and to govern diseases of various parts of 
the body, certain of which were assigned to each, varying with 
signs. Their qualities are partly indicated by their names, and 
partly by the characteristics of the planets which rule them, but 
were modified in practice by the planets which happened to be pre- 
sent in them. 

§ 9. The Twelve Houses were held to govern certain affairs of life, 
and the Signs and Planets found in them produced their effects on 
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such affairs. The First governed personal appearance, qualities, 
disposition*; the Second, estate and Fortune ; the Third, kindri 
the Fourth, parents ; the Fifth, children ; the Sixth, servants 
cattle ; the Seventh, marriage ; the Eighth, inheritances ; 
Ninth, journeys ; the Tenth, honours and preferments ; 
Eleventh, friends and friendships ; the Twelfth, enemies and 
fortunes. Of these Houses the First, called the Ascendant, " 
the Signs and Planets in it are just in the act of rising, is the 
important, and next to it in power is the Tenth House, whose, 
and Planets are just approaching the Mid-heaven or Zenith. } 
§ lo. There were four principal applications of astrology : / 

1. Genethliacal Astrology, or the calculation of the fut^ure of 
any person from the position of the heavens at his birth. iJsually 
called "casting nativities." j 

2. Mundane Astrology, or the calculation of the fortunes of 
nations from the position of the heavens at certain periods. 

3. Meteorological Astrology, or the foretelling of the weather 
by the position of the planets at periods of the Sun and the Moon. 

4. Horary Astrolc^, or the solution of miscellaneous questions 
by the position of the heavens at the time that the question was 
asked, or the business, illness, or whatever it may be, began. 
Medical Astrology was a branch of Horary. 

Of these Genethliacal and Horary are the most important, for 
Mundane Astrology was worked on lines very similar to Geneth- 
liacal, and Meteorological Astrolc^ requires but little explaining. 

Nativities were calculated by erecting a figure or scheme of the 
heavens at the moment of birth, and from this the general fortunes, 
appearance, etc., of the "native" were foretold. The exact date 
at which any event might be expected, and its nature, were 
determined by the calculation of "directions," that is to say, by 
measuring the space between the position of a planet at birth and a 
position (to which it must be tending) in which it would form an 
"aspect" with some other planet, or with some angle, such as the 
ascendant, as it was in the original figure. Taking a degree of this 
"arc of direction," as it was called, to represent a year of life, the 
exact date of important events might be fixed. The principal 
aspects were : 

1. The Conjunction (good or bad according to the planets 
forming it), signified two planets in or close to the same degree of 
the same Sign. 

2. The Sextile (good), xorming an angle of 60** or two Houses. 

3. The Square (bad), forming a right angle (90**), or three 
Houses. 

4. The Trine (good), forming an angle of 120°, or four 
Houses. 

5. The Sesquiquadrate (bad), forming an angle of 135*. 

6. The Opposition (bad), at a distance of iSo**, or six Houses, 
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' The aspect might be calculated in Zodiaco, or by means of Right 
^ Ascension, or in Mundo, by Oblique Ascension, and the pro- 
portional parts of the Houses. 

Horary Astrolc^ dealt chiefly with the effects attributed to the 
Twelve Houses. A figure was erected representing the position of 
the heavens at the time of application, at the time of the l)eginnir^ any 
business of which it was required to determine the result, or of that 
of some illness, the treatment of which was to be decided. Fre- 
qnently some planet, usually the lord of the Ascendant in the figure, 
was taJcen as the **significator" of the ** querent," and some other 
as the significator of the "auesited," or person concerning whom 
information is required, and tne positions, aspects, and signs of these 
planets were carefully considered, as was also the House which 
affected the class of matters under consideration. There were 
almost endless varieties of this form of enquiry into the future. 

§ II. The Hours of the Planets, to which Chaucer alludes in the 
Knighfs Tale, were not of much account in what may be termed 
Scientific Astrology. The first hour (sunrise) of the first day of the 
week was assigned to the Sun, that of the second day to the Moon, 
and so on through the week, each day b^inning with the hour of its 
name-planet It will be seen that if one b^ns with the first hour 
of Saturday, assigning that to Saturn, and continues to assign an 
hour to each planet m their supposed order of proximity to the 
earth, viz., Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, 'Venus, Mercury, Moon, 
throughout the week, the first planetary hour of each twenty-four 
will be that of the name-planet of the day. This is probably the 
origin of the Latin names of the days of the week, of which the 
English are only translations based upon early notions of comparative 
mytholc^y. • 

§ 12. To each planet a metal was assigned. To Saturn, a dull 
blue planet, lead was given ; to Jupiter, a bright but also bluish 
planet, tin ; to the red planet Mars, iron ; to the Sun, gold ; to 
Venus, the star of the Cyprian goddess, cyprium or copper ; to the 
nimble Mercury, quicksilver ; to the Moon, silver ; and to this day 

?mcksilver is called mercury, and nitrate of silver, lunar caustic, 
n maps of Cornwall and otiier mining districts the symbols of 
planets are used to mark the presence of mines of their respective 
metals : $ (Venus) for copper, Ijf (Jupiter) for tin, ^ (Saturn) for 
lead, and $ (Mars) for iron. 

Another noticeable survival of astrological ideas is to be found in 
the words saturnine, jovial, martial, venereal, mercurial, and lunatic. 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES 

THE NUN'S PRIESTS TALE 
THE TALK ON THE ROAD 

[The Knight and the Host complain of the MotiNs Tale\ 

* Hoo ! ' quod the Knyght, * good sire, namoore of this ! 

That ye han seyd is right ynough, y-wis, 

And muchel moore; for litel hevynesse 

Is right ynough to muche folk, I gesse. 3960 

I seye, for me, it is a greet disese, 

Where ashmen han been in greet welthe and ese. 

To heeren of hire sodeyn fal, alias ! 

And the contrarie is joye and greet solas, 

As whan a man hath ben in poure estaat, 3965 

And clymbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 

And there abideth in prosperitee : — 

Swich thyng is gladsom, as it thynketh me, 

And of swich thyng were goodly for to telle.' 

* Ye,' quod oure Hoost, * by Seinte Poules belle ! 3970 

Ye seye right sooth; this Monk he clappeth lowde; 

He spak how " Fortune covered with a clowde " 

A « 
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I noot nevere whai, and als of a " tragedie " 

Right now ye herde : and, pardee^ no rem^die 

It is for to biwaille, ne compleyne 3975 

That that is doon; and als, it is a peyne, 

As ye han seyd, to heere of hevynesse. 

Sire Monk ! namoore of this, so God yow blesse ! 

Youre tale anoyeth all this compaignye; 

Swich talkyng is nat worth a boterflye, 3980 

For therinne is ther no desport ne game. 

Wherfore, sire Monk, or daun Piers by youre name, 

I pray yow hertely telle us somewhat elles; 

For sikerly nere clynkyng of your belles, 

That on youre bridel hange on every syde, 3985 

By hevene kyng, that for us alle dyde! 

I sholde er this han fallen doun for sleepe, 

Althogh the slough had never been so deepe. 

Thanne hadde youre tale al be toold in veyn, 

For certeinly, as that thise clerkes seyn, 3990 

Where as a man may have noon audience, 

Noght helpeth it to tellen his sentence; 

And wel I woot the substance is in me. 

If any thyng shal wel reported be. 

Sir, sey somewhat of huntyng, I yow preye.' 3995 

*Nayl' quod this Monk, *I have no lust to pleye; 
Now lat another telle, as I have toold.' 

Thanne spak oure Hoost with rude speche and boold, 
And seyde unto the Nonnes Freest anon, 
* Com neer, thou preest, com hyder. thou sir John. 4000 
Telle us swich thyng as may oure hertes glade; 
Be blithe, though thou ryde upon a jade. 
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What thogh thyn hors be bothe foule and lene? 

If he wol serve thee, rekke nat a bene. 

Looke that thyn herte be murie everema' * 4005 

*Yis, sir/ quod he, *yis, Hoost, so moot I go, 
But I be myrie, y-wis I wol be blamed.' 
And right anon his tale he hath attamed, 
And thus he seyde unto us everichon. 
This sweete preest, this goodly man, sir John. 4010 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE 

[ffeere bigynneth The Nonnes Freestes Tale of Hit Cok 
and Hen^ — Chauntedeer and Pertelote\ 

A povRE wydwe, somdel stape in age. 

Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe cotage 

Beside a greve, stondynge in a dale. 

This wydwe, of which I telle yow my tale, 

Syn thilke day that she was last a wyf, 4015 

In pacience ladde a ful symple lyf. 

For litel was hir catel and hir rente. 

By housbondrie of swich as God hire sente 

She foond hirself, and eek hire doghtren two. 

Thre large sowes hadde she, and namo; 4020 

Three keen and eek a sheep that highte Malle. 

Ful sooty was hir hour, and eek hire halle. 

In which she eet ful many a sklendre meel; 

Of poynaunt sauce hir neded never a deel. 

No deyntee morsel passed thurgh hir throte; 4025 
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Hir diete was accordant to hir cote; 

Repleccioun ne made hire nevere sik; 

Attempree diete was al hir phisik, 

And exercise, and hertes suffisaunce. 

The goute lette hire no thyng for to daunce, 4030 

Napoplexie shente nat hir heed ; 

No wyn ne drank she, neither whit ne reed ; 

Hir bord was served moost with whit and blak, — 

Milk and broun breed, — in which she foond no lak; 

Seynd bacoun and somtyme an ey or tweye, 4035 

For she was, as it were, a maner deye. 

A yeerd she hadde, enclosed al aboute 
With stikkes, and a drye dych withoute, 
In which she hadde a cok, heet Chauntecleer. 
In al the land of crowyng nas his peer. 4040 

His voys was murier than the murie orgon 
On messe dayes that in the chirche gon ; 
Wei sikerer was his crowyng in his logge 
Than is a clokke, or an abbey orlogge. 
By nature he knew eche ascencioun 4045 

Of the equynoxial in thilke toun; 
For whan degrees fiftene weren ascended, 
Thanne crew he that it myghte nat been amended. 
His coomb was redder than the fyn coral. 
And batailled as it were a castel wal; 4050 

His byle was blak, and as the jeet it shoon; 
Lyk asure were his legges and his toon ; 
His nayles whiter than the lylye flour, 
And like the burned gold was his colour. 

This gentil cok hadde in his governaunce 4055 
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Sevene hennes for to doon al his plesaunce, 

Whiche were his sustres and his paramours, 

And wonder lyk to hym, as of colours; 

Of whiche the faireste hewed on hir throte 

Was cleped faire damoysele Pertelote. 4060 

Curteys she was, discreet and debonaire, 

And compaignable, and bar hyrself so faire 

Syn thilke day that she was seven nyght oold, 

That trewely she hath the herte in hoold 

Of Chauntecleer, loken in every lith; 4065 

He loved hire so that wel was hym therwith; 

But swiche a joye was it to here hem synge, 

Whan that the brighte sonne gan to sprynge, 

In sweete accord, * My lief is faren in londe * ; — 

For thilke tyme, as I have understonde, 4070 

Beestes and briddes koude speke and synge. 

And so bifel, that in a dawenynge, 
As Chauntecleer among his wyves alle 
Sat on his perche, that was in the halle, 
And next hym sat this faire Pertelote, 4075 

This Chauntecleer gan gronen in his throte, 
As man that in his dreem is drecched soore. 
And whan that Pertelote thus herde hym roore, 
She was agast, and seyde, *0 herte deere! 
What eyleth yow, to grone in this manure? 4080 

Ye been a verray sleper; fy, for shame!' 

And he answerde and seyde thus : * Madame, 
I pray yow that ye take it nat agrief; 
By God, me mette I was in swich meschief 
Right now, that yet myn herte is soore afright 4085 
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Now God/ quod he, *my swevene recche aright. 

And kepe my body out of foul prisoun ! 

Me mette how that I romed up and doun 

Withinne our yeerd, wheer as I saugh a beest, 

Was lyk an hound, and wolde han maad areest 4090 

Upon my body, and han had me deed. 

His colour was bitwixe yelow and reed. 

And tipped was his tayl, and bothe his eeris, 

With blak, unlyk the remenant of his heeris; 

His snowte smal, with glowynge eyen tweye. 4095 

Yet of his look for feere almoost I deye; 

This caused me my gronyng doutelees.' 

* Avoy ! ' quod she, * fy on yow, hertelees ! 
Alias!' quod she, *for by that God above! 
Now han ye lost myn herte and al my love. 4100 
I kan nat love a coward, by my feith ! 
For certes, what so any womman seith. 
We alle desiren, if it myghte bee, 
To han housb6ndes hardy, wise, and free. 
And secree, and no nygard, ne no fool, 4105 

Ne hym that is agast of every tool, 
Ne noon avauntour. By that God above! 
How dorste ye seyn, for shame, unto youre love 
That any thyng myghte make yow aferd? 
Have ye no mannes herte, and han a herd? 4110 

• * Alias ! and konne ye been agast of swevenys ? 
No thjmg, God woot, but vanitee in swevene is. 
Swevenes engendren of replecciouns. 
And oft of fume, and of complecciouns. 
Whan humours been to habundant in a wight. 41 15 
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*Certes this dreem, which ye han met tonyght, 
Cometh of the grete superfluytee 
Of youre rede colera, pardee^ 
Which causeth folk to dreden in hir dremes 
Of arwes, and of fyre with rede lemes, 4120 

Of rede beestes, that they wol hem byte, 
Of Gontekes and of whelpes, grete and lyte ; 
Right as the humour of malencolie 
Causeth ful many a man in sleepe to crie, 
For feere of blake beres, or boles blake, 4125 

Or elles blake develes wole hem take. 
Of othere humours koude I telle also 
That werken many a man in sleepe ful wo; 
But I wol passe as lightly as I kan. 
Lo, Catoun, which that was so wys a man, 4130 

Seyde he nat thus, " Ne do no fors of dremes " ? 

* Now, sire,' quod she, * whan we flee fro the 
hemes, 
For Goddes love, as taak some laxatyf. 
Up peril of my soule, and of my lyf, 
I conseille yow the beste, I wol nat lye, 4135 

That bothe of colere and of malencolye 
Ye purge yow, and, for ye shal nat tarie. 
Though in this toun is noon apothecarie, 
I shal myself to herbes techen yow 
That shul been for youre hele, and for youre prow; 
And in oure yeerd tho herbes shal I fynde, 4141 

The whiche han of hire propretee by kynde 
To purge yow, bynethe and eek above. 
Forget nat this, for Goddes owene love ! 
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Ye been ful coleryk of compleccioun. 4145 

Ware the sonne in his ascencioun 

Ne fynde yow nat repleet of humours hoote ; 

And if it do, I dar wel leye a grote 

That ye shul have a fevere terciane, 

Or an agu, that may be youre bane. 4150 

A day or two. ye shul have digestyves 

Of wormes, er ye take youre laxatyves 

Of lawriol, centaure and fumetere, 

Or elles of ellebor that groweth there, 

Of katapuce or of gaitrys beryis, 4155 

Of herbe yve, growyng in oure yeerd, ther mery is ; 

Pekke hem up right as they growe and ete hem yn; 

Be myrie, housbonde, for youre fadet kyn ! 

Dredeth no dreem; I kan sey yow namoore/ 

* Madame,' quod he, ^ graunt mercy of youre 
loore, 4160 

But nathelees, as touchyng daun Catoun, 
That hath of wysdom swich a greet renoun. 
Though that he bad no dremes for to drede, 
By God, men may in olde bookes rede 
Of many a man, moore of auctorite 4165 

Than ever Caton was, so moot I thee ! 
That al the revers seyn of his sentence, 
And han wel founden by experience 
That dremes been significaciouns 
As wel of joye as tribulaciouns, 4170 

That folk enduren in this lif present 
Ther nedeth make of this noon argument, 
The verray preeve sheweth it in dede. 
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* Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede 

Seith thus, that whilom two felawes wente 4175 

On pilgrimage, in a ful good entente ; 

And happed so they coomen in a toun, 

Wher as ther was swich congregacioun 

Of peple, and eek so streit of'herbergage, 

That they ne founde as muche as o cotage 4180 

In which they bothe myghte y-logged bee; 

Wherfore they mosten of necessitee, 

As for that nyght, departen compaignye; 

And ech of hem gooth to his hostelrye, 
■ And took his loggyng as it wolde falle. 4185 

That oon of hem was logged in a stalle, 

Fer in a yeerd, with oxen of the plough ; 

That oother man was logged wel ynough, 

As was his aventure, or his fortdne, 

That us governeth alle as in commune. 4190 

*And so bifel that longe er it were day, 

This man mette in his bed, ther as he lay, 

How that his felawe gan upon hym calle, 
^ And seyde, " Alias ! for in an oxes stalle 

This nyght I shal be mordred ther I lye; 4195 

Now helpe me, deere brother, or I dye; 

In alle haste com to me ! " he seyde. 
* This man out of his sleepe for feere abrayde ; 

But whan that he was wakened of his sleepe, 

He turned hym and took of this no keepe; 4200 

Hym thoughte his dreem nas but a vanitee. 

Thus twies in his slepyng dremed hee, 

And atte thridde tyme yet his felawe 
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Cam, as hym thoughte, and seide, "I am now slawe! 

Bihoold my bloody woundes, depe and wyde; 4205 

Arys up erly in the morwe tyde, 

And at the west gate of the toun," quod he, 

" A carte ful of donge ther shaltow se, 

In which my body is hid ful prively ; 

Do thilke carte arresten boldely. 4210 

My gold caused my mordre, sooth to sayn;" 

And tolde hym every point how he was slayn, 

With a ful pitous face, pale of hewe. 

And truste wel, his dreem he foond ful trewe; 

For on the morwe, as soone as it was day, 4215 

To his felawes in he took the way, 

And whan that he cam to this oxes stalle. 

After his felawe he bigan to calle. 

*The hostiler answerde him anon 
And seyde, "Sire, your felawe is agon; 4220 

As soone as day he wente out of the toun." 

*This man gan fallen in suspecioun, 
Remembrynge on his dremes, that he mette. 
And forth he gooth, no lenger wold he lette, 
Unto the west gate of the toun, and fond 4225 

A dong carte, as it were to donge lond. 
That was arrayed in that same wise 
As ye han herd the dede man devyse; 
And with an hardy herte he gan to crye 
Vengeance and justice of this felonye. 4230 

"My felawe mordred is this same nyght. 
And in this carte he lith gapyng upright 
I crye out on the ministres," quod he, 
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"That sholden -kepe and reulen this citee; 

Harrow ! alias ! heere lith my felawe slayn ! " 4235 

What sholde I moore unto this tale sayn? 

The peple out-sterte and caste the cart to grounde, 

And in the myddel of the dong they founde 

The dede man, that mordred was al newe. 
*0 blisful God, that art so just and trewe! 4240 

Lo, how that thou biwreyest mordre alway ! 

Mordre wol out, that se we day by day; 

Mordre is so wlatsom, and abhomynable 

To God, that is so just and resonable, 

That he ne wol nat suffre it heled be. 4245 

Though it abyde a yeer, or two, or thre, 

Mordre wol out, this my conclusioun. 

And right anon, ministres of that toun 

Han hent the carter, and so soore hym pyned, 

And eek the hostiler so soore engyned, 4250 

That they biknewe hire wikkednesse anon, 

And were an-hanged by the nekke bon. 

^ Heere may men seen that dremes been to drede; 

And certes, in the same book I rede. 

Right in the nexte chapitre after this, — 4255 

I gabbe nat, so have I joye or blis, — 

Two men that wolde han passed over see. 

For certeyn cause, into a fer contree, 
I If that the wynd ne hadde been contrarie, 

That made hem in a citee for to tarie 4260 

! That stood ful myrie upon an haven syde; 

But on a day, agayn the even-tyde, 

The wynd gan chaunge, and blew right as hem leste. 
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Jolif and glad they wente unto hir reste, 

And casten hem ful erly for to saille. 4265 

*But to that o man fil a greet mervaille; 
That oon of hem in slepyng as he lay, 
Hym mette a wonder dreem, agayn the day: 
Him thoughte a man stood by his beddes syde 
And hym comanded that he sholde abyde, 4270 

And seyde hym thus : " If thou tomorwe wende, 
Thou shalt be dreynt; my tale is at an ende." 

*He wook, and tolde his felawe what he mette 
And preyde hym his viage for to lette; 
As for that day, he preyde hym to byde. 4275 

His felawe, that lay by his beddes syde, 
Gan for to laughe, and scorned him ful faste; 
"No dreem," quod he, "may so myn herte agaste. 
That I wol lette for to do my thynges; 
I sette not a straw by thy dremynges, 4280 

For swevenes been but vanytees and japes; 
Men dreme al day of owles or of apes. 
And of many a maze therwithal; 
Men dreme of thyng that nevere was ne shal 
But sith I see that thou wolt heere abyde, 42S5 

And thus forslewthen wilfully thy tyde, 
God woot it reweth me, and have good day!" 
And thus he took his leve, and wente his way. 
But er that he hadde half his cours y-seyled, 
Noot I nat why, ne what myschaunce it eyled, 4290 
But casuelly the shippes botme rente, 
And shipe and man under the water wente 
In sighte of othere shippes it bisyde. 
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That with hem seyled at the same tyde! 

And therfore, faire Pertelote so deere, 4295 

By swiche ensamples olde maistow leere, 

That no man sholde been to recchelees 

Of dremes, for I seye thee doutelees, 

That many a dreem ful soore is for to drede. 

*Lo, in the lyf of Seint Kenelm I rede, 4300 

That was Kenulphus sone, the noble kyng 
Of Mercenrike, how Kenelm mette a thyng. 
A lite er he was mordred, on- a day 
His mordre in his avysioun he say. 
His notice hym expowned every deel 4305 

His swevene, and bad hym for to kepe hym weel 
For traisoun; but he nas but seven yeer oold, 
And therfore litel tale hath he toold 
Of any dreem, so hooly was his herte. 
By God, I hadde levere than my sherte 4310 

That ye hadde rad his legende, as have I. 
Dame Pertelote, I sey yow trewely, 
Macrobeus, that writ the avisioun 
In Affrike of the worthy Cipioun, 
Affermeth dremes, and seith that they been 4315 

Warnynge of thynges that men after seen; 
And forther-moore, I pray yow looketh wel 
In the Olde Testament, of Daniel, 
If he heeld dremes any vanitee. 

*Reed eek of Joseph, and ther shul ye see 4320 
Wher dremes be somtyme, — I sey nat alle, — 
Warnynge of thynges that shul after falle. 
Looke of Egipte the kyng, daun Pharao, 
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His baker and his butiller also, 

Wher they ne felte noon effect in dremes. 4325 

Whoso wol seken actes of sondry remes 

May rede of dremes many a wonder thyng. 

*lx), Cresus, which that was of Lyde kyng, 
Mette he nat that he sat upon a tree, 
Which signified he sholde anhanged bee? 4330 

'Lo heere Andromacha, Ectores wyf, 
That day that Ector sholde lese his lyf, 
She dremed on the same nyght biforn, 
How that the lyf of Ector sholde be lorne, 
If thilke day he wente into bataille; 4335 

She warned hym, but it myghte nat availle; 
He wente forth to fighte natheles, 
And he was slayn anon of Achilles. 
But thilke tale is al to longe to telle, 
And eek it is ny day, I may nat dwelle; 4340 

Shortly I seye, as for conclusioun. 
That I shal han of this avisioun 
Adversitee; and I seye forthermoor, 
That I ne telle of laxatyves no stoor, 
For they been venymes, I woot it weel; 4345 

I hem diffye, I love hem never a deel ! 

*Now let us speke of myrthe, and stynte al this; 
Madame Pertelote, so have I blis, 
Of o thyng God hath sent me large grace; 
For whan I se the beautee of youre face, 4350 

Ye been so scarlet reed aboute youre eyen, 
It maketh al my drede for to dyen, 
For, al-so siker as In principio^ 
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Mulier est kominis confusio^ — 

Madame, the sentence of this Latyn is, 4355 

"Womman is mannes joye, and al his blis." 

I am so ful of joye and of solas, 4360 

That I diffye bothe swevene and dreem ' : 

And with that word he fly doun fro the beem. 

For it was day, and eke his hennes alle; 

And with a chuk he gan hem for to calle. 

For he hadde founde a com, lay in the yerd. 4365 

Real he was, he was namoore aferd, 



He looketh as it were a grym leoun. 

And on his toos he rometh up and doun; 4370 

Hym deigned nat to sette his foot to grounde. 

He chukketh whan he hath a com y-founde. 

And to hym rennen thanne his wyves alle. 

Thus roial, as a prince is in an halle, 

Leve I this Chauntecleer in his pasture, 4375 

And after wol I telle his dventure. 

Whan that the monthe in which the world bigan, 
That highte March, whan God first maked man. 
Was compleet, and y-passed were also, 
Syn March bigan, thritty dayes and two, 4380 

Bifel that Chauntecleer in all his pryde. 
His sevene wyves walkynge by his syde. 
Caste up his eyen to the brighte sonne 
That in the signe or Taurus hadde y-ronne 
Twenty degrees and oon, and som-what moore, 4385 
And knew by kynde, and by noon oother loore, 
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That it was pryme, and crew with bh'sful stevene. 

VThe Sonne/ he seyde, *is clomben up on hevene 

Fourty degrees and oon, and moore ywis. 

Madame Pertelote, my worldes blis, 4390 

Herkneth thise blisful briddes how they synge, 

And se the fresshe floures how they sprynge ; 

Ful is myn herte of revel and solas ! ' 

But sodeynly hym fil a sorweful cas; 

For evere the latter ende of joy is wo. 4395 

God woot that worldly joye is soone ago, 

And if a rethor koude faire endite, 

He in a cronycle saufly myghte it write, 

As for a sovereyn notabilitee. 

Now every wys man, lat him herkne me; 4400 

This storie is al so trewe, I undertake, 

As is the book of Launcelot de Lake, 

That wommen holde in ful greet reverence. 

Now wol I tome agayn to my sentence. 

A colfox, ful of. sly iniquitee, 4405 

That in the grove hadde wonned yeres three. 
By heigh ymaginacioun forn-cast. 
The same nyght thurgh-out the hegges brast 
Into the yerd, ther Chauntecleer the faire 
Was wont, and eek his wyves, to repaire ; 4410 

And in a bed of wortes stille he lay, 
Til it was passed undren of the day, 
Waitynge his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle; 
As gladly doon thise homycides alle 
That in await liggen to mordre men. 4415 

O false mordrour lurkynge in thy den I 
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newe Scariot, newe Genyloun ! 
False dissymulour, O Greek Synoun, 
That broghtest Troye al outrely to sorwe ! 

Chauntecleer, acursed be that morwe, 4420 
That thou into that yerd flaugh fro the hemes I 
Thou were ful wel y-warned by thy dremes 

That thilke day was perilous to thee; 

But what that God forwoot moot nedes bee, 

After the opinioun of certein clerkis. 4425 

Witnesse on hym that any parfit clerk is, 

That in scole is greet altercacioun 

In this mateere, and greet disputisoun, 

And hath been of an hundred thousand men ; 

But I ne kan nat bulte it to the bren, 4430 

As kan the hooly doctour Augustyn, 

Or Boece, or the bisshope Bradwardyn, 

Wheither that Goddes worthy forwityng 

Streyneth me nedely to doon a thyng, — 

Nedely clepe I symple necessitee, — 4435 

Or elles if free choys be graunted me 

To do that same thyng, or do it noght. 

Though God forwoot it er that it was wroght; 

Or if his wityng streyneth nevere a deel, 

But by necessitee condicioneel. 4440 

1 will nat han to do of swich mateere, 
My tale is of a cok, as ye may heere, 
That took his conseil of his wyf with sorwe, 
To walken in the yerd upon that morwe 

That he hadde met that dreem that I yow tolde. 4445 
Wommennes conseils been ful ofte colde; 

B 
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Wommannes conseil broghte us first to wo 

And made Adam fro Paradys to go, 

Ther as he was ful myrie and wel at ese; 

But for I noot to whom it myght displese, 4450 

If I conseil of women wolde blame, 

Passe over, for I seyde it in my game. 

Rede auctours where they trete of swich mateere. 

And what they seyn of wommen ye may heere; 

Thise been the cokkes wordes, and nat myne; 4455 

I kan noon harm of no womman divyne ! 

Faire in the soond, to bathe hire myrily, 
Lith Pertelote, and alle hire sustres by, 
Agayn the sonne, and Chauntecleer so free 
Soong murier than the mermayde in the see; 4460 
For Fhisioiogus seith sikerly, 
How that they syngen wel and myrily. 

And so bifel that as he cast his eye 
Among the wortes, on a boterflye. 
He was war of this fox that lay fill lowe. 4465 

No-thyng ne liste hym thanne for to crowe, 
But cride anon, * Cok, cok ! * and up he sterte. 
As man that was affrayed in his herte, — 
For natureely a beest desireth flee 
Fro his contrdrie, if he may it see, 4470 

Though he nevere erst hadde seyn it with his eye. 

This Chauntecleer, whan he gan hym espye. 
He wolde han fled, but that the fox anon 
Seyde, *Gentil sire, alias! wher wol ye gon? 
Be ye affrayed of me that am youre freend? 4475 

Now, certes, I were wors^ than a feend, 
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If I to yow wolde harm or vileynye. 

I am nat come your conseil for tespye, 

But trewely the cause of my comynge 

Was oonly for to herkne how that ye synge; 4480 

For trewely, ye have as myrie a stevene 

As any aungel hath that is in hevene. 

Therwith ye han in musyk moore feelynge 

Than hadde Boece, or any that kan synge. 

My lord youre fader, — God his soule blesse ! 4485 

And eek your mooder, of hire gentillesse, 

Han in myn hous y-been to my greet ese; 

And certes» sire, ful fayn wolde I yow plese. 

But for men speke of syngyng, I wol seye, 

So moote I brouke wel myne eyen tweye, 4490 

Save yow> I herde nevere man so synge 

As dide youre feder in the morwenynge; 

Certes, it was of herte, al that he song. 

And for to make his voys the moore strong, 

He wolde so peyne hym that with bothe his eyen 4495 

He moste wynke, so loud he wolde cryen; 

And stonden on his tiptoon therwithal. 

And strecche forth his nekke, long and smal; 

And eek he was of swich discrecioun 

That ther nas no man in no regioun 4500 

That hym in song or wisedom myghte passe. 

I have wel rad, in "Daun Burnel the Asse," 

Among his vers, how that ther was a cok. 

For that a preestes sone yaf hym a knok 

Upon his leg, whil he was yong and nyce, 4505 

He made hym for to lese his benefice. 
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But certeyn, ther nys no comparisoun 

Bitwixe the wisedom and discrecioun 

Of youre fader and of his subtiltee. 

Now syngeth, sire, for seinte charitee ; 4510 

Lat se, konne ye youre fader countrefete.* 

This Chauntecleer his wynges gan to bete, 
As man that koude his traysoun nat espie, 
So was he ravysshed with his flaterie. 

Alias, ye lordes, many a fals flatour 4515 

Is in youre courtes, and many a losengeour. 
That plesen yow wel moore, by my feith, 
Than he that soothfastnesse unto yow seith, — 
Redeth Ecclesiaste of flaterye, — 
Beth war, ye lordes, of hir trecherye. 4520 

This Chauntecleer stood high upon his toos 
Strecchynge his nekke, and heeld his eyen cloos, 
And gan to crowe loude for the nones, 
And daun Russell, the fox, stirte up atones. 
And by the gargat hente Chauntecleer, 4525 

And on his bak toward the wode hym beer; 
For yet ne was ther no man that hym sewed. 

O destinee, that mayst nat been eschewed ! 
Alas, that Chauntecleer fleigh fro the hemes! 
Alias, his wyf ne roghte nat of dremes ! 4530 

And on a Friday fil al this meschaunce. 

O Venus, that art goddesse of plesaunce, 
Syn that thy servant was this Chauntecleer, 
And in thy servyce dide al his poweer, 
Moore for delit than world to multiplye, 4535 

Why woltestow suffre hym on thy day to dye? 
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O Gaufred, deere maister soverayn, 
That, whan thy worthy kyng Richard was slayn 
With shot, compleynedest his deeth so soore ! 
Why ne hadde I now thy sentence, and thy loore, 
The Friday for to chide, as diden ye? — 4541 

For on a Friday, soothly, slayn was he. 
Thanne wolde I shewe yow how that I koude pleyne 
For Chauntecleres drede, and for his peyne. 

Certes, swich cry, ne lamentacioun, 4545 

Was nevere of ladyes maad whan Ylioun 
Was wonne, and Pirrus with his streite swerd, 
Whan he hadde hent kyng Priam by the herd, 
And slayn hym, — as seith us Eneydos, — 
As maden alle the hennes in the clos, 4550 

Whan they had seyn of Chauntecleer the sighte. 
But sovereynly dame Pertelote shrighte, 
Ful louder than dide Hasdrubales wyf. 
Whan that hir housbonde hadde lost his lyf. 
And that the Romayns hadde brend Cartage, — 4555 
She was so ful of torment and of rage, 
That wilfully into the fyr she sterte, 
And brende hirselven with a stedefast herte, 

O woful hennes, right so criden ye, 
As, whan that Nero brende the citee 4560 

Of Rome, cryden senatoures wyves. 
For that hir husbondes losten alle hir lyves 
Withouten gilt, — this Nero hath hem slayn. 
Now wol I torne to my tale agayn. 

This sely wydwe,' and eek hir doghtres two, 4565 
Herden thise hennes crie and maken wo, 
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And out at dores stirten they anon, 

And syen the fox toward the grove gon, 

And bar upon his bak the cok away, 

And cryden, * Out ! harrow 1 and weylaway ! 4570 

Ha! ha! the fox!* and after hym they ran, 

And eek with staves many another man ; 

Ran Colle, oure dogge, and Talbot, and Gerland 

And Malkyn, with a dystaf in hir hand ; 

Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogges, 4575 

So were they fered for berkynge of the dogges. 

And shoutyng of the men and wommen eek; 

They ronne so hem thoughte hir herte breek. 

They yoUeden, as feendes doon in helle; 

The dokes cryden, as men wolde hem quelle; 4580 

The gees, for feere, flowen over the trees; 

Out of the hyve cam the swarm of bees; 

So hydous was the noys, a benedidteel 

Certes, he Jakke Straw, and his meynee, 

Ne made never shoutes half so shrille, 4585 

Whan that they wolden any Flemyng kille, 

As thilke day was maad upon the fox. 

Of bras they broghten hemes, and of box. 

Of horn, of boon, in whiche they blewe and powped, 

And therwithal they skriked and they howped; 4590 

It semed as that hevene sholde falle. 

Now, goode men, I pray yow herkneth alle; 
Lo, how Fortune turneth sodeynly 
The hope and pryde eek of hir enemy! 
This cok, that lay upon the foxes bak, 4595 

In al his drede unto the fox he spak. 
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And seyde, *Sire, if that I were as ye, 

Yet wolde I seyn, as wys God helpe me, 

"Turneth agafn, ye proude cherles alle! 

A verray pestilence upon yow falle ; 4600 

Now am I come unto the wodes syde, 

Maugree youre heed, the cok shal heere abyde; 

I wol hym ete in feith, and that anon ! " ' 

The fox answerde, *In feith it shal be don'; 
And as he spak that word, al sodyenly 4605 

This cok brak from his mouth delyverly. 
And heighe upon a tree he fleigh anon; 
And whan the fox saugh that he was gon, — 

• Alias ! * quod he, * O Chauntecleer, alias ! 
I have to yow,' quod he, *y-doon trespas, 4610 

In as muche as I maked yow aferd. 
Whan I yow hente and broght out of the yerd; 
But, sire, I dide it in no wikke entente. 
Com doun, and I shal telle yow what I mente; 
I shal seye sooth to yow, God help me so!' 4615 

*Nay thanne,' quod he, *I shrewe us bothe two. 
And first I shrewe myself, bothe blood and bones. 
If thou bigyle me any ofter than ones. 
Thou shalt na moore, thurgh thy flaterye. 
Do me to synge, and wynke with myn eye, 4620 

For he that wynketh, whan he sholde see, 
Al wilfully, God lat him never thee ! ' 

'Nay,' quod the fox, *but God yeve hym mes- 
chaunce, 
That is so undiscreet of governaunce 
That jangleth whan he sholde holde his pees.* 4625 
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Lo, swich it is for to be recchelees, 
And necligent, and trusje on flaterye. 
But ye that holden this tale a folye,— ^ 
As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, — 
Taketh the moralite, good men ; 4630 

For Seint Paul seith that al that writen is, 
To oure doctrine it is y-write y-wis; 
Taketh the fruyt and lat the chaf be stille. 
Now, goode God, if that it be thy wille, 
As seith my lord, so make us alle goode men, 4635 
And br3nige us to his heighe blisse ! Amen, 
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3957. Hoo ! the cry with which a tournament or other combat 
was stopped, and thus appropriate to the knight; cp. Knightes 
TaU, 848, 1798 (A 1706, 2656). 

3961. For me, for my part. 

dlsese, discomfort, annoyance. The specialized use of the 
word for a bodily ailment was only just coming into use in Chaucer's 
time. 

3968. thynketh me, seems to me. The word survives in 
*methinks.' 

3969. were goodly for to telle, for the omission of /'/ before wercy 
cp. 4177. 

3970. Seixite Ponies. This seems an instance of the definite use 
of the adjective, with ^-final, before a proper name, cp. Knightes 
Tale, 1527 (a 2386): *Of faird, yonge, fresshe Venus free*; cp. 
also Prologue, 1. 509, *And ran to Candoun, unto Seint Poules,* 
where the metre seems to need *Seinte,' though it has been con- 
tended that ' seint ' can be made into a dissyllable. 

3972. He spak how ' Fortone covered with a clowde,' etc. ; a 
scoff at the last words of the Monk before he was interrupted. 
* Tragedie is noon other maner thyng ; 
Ne kan in sjmgyng cri6 ne biwaille 
But for that Fortune alwey wol assaile 
With unwar strook the re^es that ben proude ; 
For whan men trusteth hire, thanne wol she &ille, 
And covere hire brighte face with a clowde.* 

3982. daaa Piers, * daun * or * dan * is a corruption of * dominus,' 
the Latin title given to Bachelors of Arts, and so to any clerk in 
holy orders. Historians of English literature continue to write of 
Dan Michel of Northgate, and Spenser uses it in the well-known 
line, *Dan Chaucer, well of English undefiled.' But in Chaucer's 
time it was already more usual to translate it by *sir'; cp. * sir John* 
in 1. 4000. ' 

25 
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3984 sq, nere olsmkynfi: of your belles that on yonre Inrldei 
haage on every syde, cp. the description of the Monk, Prologue^ 
169 sqq, : 

* And whan he rood men myghte his brydel heere 
Gynglen in a whistlynge wynd als cleere, 
And eek as loude, as dooth the chapel belle.* 

3986. By bevene kyng: *hevene* is the remains of the old 
feminine genitive *heofenen.' But *hevenes' was also already 
in use. 

3988. the slough : so when the Cook falls drunkenly from his 
horse, the Host excuses him (H. 63 sq.) from telling a tale on the 
ground that he would tell it badly, and because 

* He hath also to do more than ynough 
To kepe him and his capul out of slough.' 
The word is eloquent as to the state of fourteenth century roads. 

3989. Thanne hadde yoor tal6 al be toold in yeyn, the caesura 
or break in the verse coming after 'tal^' enables the ^-final to 
remain unelided before the vowel in *al.* 

3990. thise clerkes, for this use of * these ' to express a class, 
cp. Knightes lale, 673 (A 1531), *As doon thise loveres in hir 
queynt6 geres.* 

3991. Where as a man may have noon aadi^ioe, etc. Dr. Skeat 
quotes the Vulgate version of Ecclesiastic us ^ xxxii. 6, * Ubi auditus 
non est, non effundas sermonem,' waste not speech where there is 
none to listen. 

3993. the substance is in me : the opinions expressed by the 
rest of the company would be mere accidents, the essence of the 
matter rested with the Host, whose verdict, as *juge and r^portpur' 
(/y»/., 1. 814), would decide the contest in story-telling and confer 
the prize. 

3996. I have no lust to pleye : in the Knightes TcUe, 269 (a 1 127) 
we have a more idiomatic form of the same phrase, *me lust ful 
evyl pleye.' 

4000. Com neer, thou preest, com hyder, thou 'sir John': 

part of the Host's * rude speche and boold * lies in his thus address- 
mg the priest as * thou.' When he talks to th? Prioress he addresses 
her in the more polite plural. .*Tohn' is only used here as the 
commonest of Christian names. For the use of * Sir * see note to 
line 3982. As late as 1672, when Bunyan, in his * Defence of 
Justification by Faith,' was attacking Thomas Fowler, afterwards 
Bishop of Gloucester, he called him * an ignorant Sir John.' 

4002. though thou ryde upon a Jade. If Chaucer had bethought 
him that the priest was in attendance on the fashionable Prioress 
he would probably not have represented him as riding 'such a bad * 
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horse. But he clearly thinks of him as humble priest, who would 
be likely to hire his horse for the pilgrimage and be put oif with the 
worst nag in the stable. 

401 5. Syn thilke day that she was last a wyf : medieval widows 
mostly married again very quickly. The *last* in this sentence 
implies that the widow had had more than one husband. 

4017. hir catel and hir rente, her goods and her income. There 
is no allusion here to the rent of her cottage. 

4019. She foond hirself, provided for herself. The verb * find * is 
still thus used with *self' with reference to servants or employes 
who provide their own food : * he is paid ;£'ioo a vear and finds 
himself.' 

4024. Of poynaunt sauce hir neded never a deeL Contrast the 
Franklin of whom it is said {Prologue^ 351 sq.)^ * Wo was his cook 
but if his sauce were Poynaunt and sharpe. The widow got too 
little to eat to need any sauce with it. 

4026. cote, not *coat/ as sometimes explained, but a cot or 
cottage. We have the same rhyme in the Knightes Tale (a 2457 5q,)\ 
* Myn is the prison in the derke cote, 
Myn is the stranglyng and hangyng by the throte.' 
Chaucer has described the widow's narrow cottage, but has said 
nothing as to her dress. 

4029. and hertes snfflsannce. It is wonderful how these words 
light up their context. Without them it might seem a little con- 
temptuous in its insistence that the woman was so poor she. could 
not help being healthy. But if her diet was not a matter of choice, 
the heart's content she brought to it was her own. 

4036. a maner deye. The word *deye' meant originally a 
kneader or breadmaker ; it came to mean specifically a dairymaid. 
It seems here to be used in its intermediate general sense of a 
woman engaged about a farm. The widow sometimes had an t%% 
or two, as she did very much what a woman does about a farm, and 
therefore naturally kept poultry. 

4037. A yeerd she hadde, etc. The fox being the hero of the 
Roman de Renart and Reineke Fuchsy a good deal is said about 
the fence as an obstacle which he had to overcome. In Reineke 
Fuchs the peasant is scolded by his wife till he fences the yard, and 
in both poems there is a description of Reynard, baffled at first, 
getting through by a broken pale. Chaucer is content with noting 
the existence of the fence and the fact that the fox * thurgh-out the 
hegges brast Into the yerd ' (4408 sq.), 

4039. a cok, heet Chauntecleer. ' Heet ' is the preterit, not a 
past participle. In 1. 4021 Chaucer writes of * a sheep that hight6 
Malle.* Here he uses a different form of the preterit and omits 
'that.' For the omission, cp. Prologue, 529: * With hym ther was 
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a Plowman, was his brother.* Cp. also 11. 4089 sq.y *wheer as I 
saugh a beest Was lyk an hound. ' 

4041 sq, the murie orsron ... gon. In medieval Latin the 
word for an organ had the plural form organa, an organ being made 
up of many separate pipes. In the second NutCs Tale (g 134) 
Chaucer writes * the organs maden melodye.' Here he uses * orgon ' 
itself as a plural. [In the fifteenth century we find both the singular 
and the plural in use in church accounts, and as early as 150 1 we 
meet the phrase * one peyr of orgonys.* In this expression, which 
continued in use till the eighteenth century, the word * pair ' only 
means a set of similar things, as in the common medieval phrase, 
*a peyre of bedes,* i.e, a set or string of beads. A pair of organs 
thus means * a set of organ-pipes,' and the ingenious references to 
the use of double bellows, etc., are needless.] 

4042. On messe dayes. Mass was said every day in all large 
churches, but here, as in Christmas-day, Michaelmas-day, the vi'ord 
mass-day seems equivalent to feast or festival, ue, a day on which 
it was the duty of a layman to hear mass. 

in the chirche, we should now say 'in church.' For this 
use of *the' cp. 1. 4051, *as the jeet it shoon*; 1. 4054, *lyk the 
burned gold,' where we should write * as jet,* * like burnished gol4-* 
In 11. 4099, 4107 there is a similar use of ' that.* 

4043. abbey orlogge: a horolc^e is any instrument for telling 
the time. Here we must take it to be a sundial, as opposed to 
a clock, as in Wyclif 's translation of Isaiah^ xxxviii. 8, * The shadewe 
of lynes by the whiche it hadde go doun in the oriloge.' Many 
instances of vertical sundials on the walls (often over the porches) 
of old English churches will be found in Mrs. Gatty's Book oj 
Sundials (new ed. 1900, chapter 4). She mentions one at St. 
Michael's, Winchester, on which the morning is divided into three 
and the afternoon into two parts, and three of the lines are crossed 
to mark the canonical hours of tierce, sext and vespers (p. 68). 

4045 sqq. By nature he knew eche ascencioun, etc. The equi- 
noctial is the celestial equator, ' so called because, when the sun is 
on it, the nights and days are of equal length in all parts of the 
world.' *The Right Ascension of the sun or a star is the degree of 
the equinoctial reckoned from the first point in Aries, which rises 
with it in a right sphere, or which comes with it to the meridian ' 
(N.E.D, See also Chaucer's Astrology y § 3, note). 

4047. whan degrees flftene weren ascended, ue, he crew every 
hour. Light sleepers in the neighbourhood of a poultry yard will 
admire his moderation. 

4051. His byle, his bill or beak, not his 'bile.' 

4058. as of colours : the limiting use of * as.' * That is to say, in 
respect of their colouring,' cp. 4183, *as for that night,' and 4275, 
'as for that day.' 
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4066. that wdl was li3rm therwith : that his love brought him 
happiness. 

4067. swlche a Joye was it: this absolute use of *such' to 
express greatness is now a colloquialism (as in * it was such fiin ! '). 
Unless parallels in Chaucer are forthcoming we may believe that he 
meant to complete the sentence by some phrase like * that I cannot 
express it/ but that by quoting the first words of the song he made 
the sentence so long that he forgot the beginning. 

4069. My lief is faren in londe : the first line of a song, of which 
a stanza has been discovered by Professor Skeat in a manuscript 
{R, 3, 19, fol. 154) at Trinity College, Cambridge : 
* My lefe is faren in lond ; 
Alias ! why is she so ? 
And I am so sore bound 
I may nat com her to. 
She hath my hert in hold 

Where ever she ryde or go, 
With trew love a thousand fold.' 

4077. As man, the indefinite use of ' man,' where we should now 
say * one * ; cp, B 43 sy. : * For swich lawe as man yeveth another 
wight He sholde himselven usen it by right-* 

4084. ma mette. For this reflexive use cp. 1. 4088 and A 3684 : 
'Al night me mette eek I was at a feste.' In 1. 41 16 the verb is 
used actively. 

4090. Was lyk an hound, cp. note to 1. 4039. 

4096. Yet, still, even now ; not adversative. 

4099. by that Ctod above. For this use of *that* cp. second 
note to 1. 4042. 

4103. if it msrghte be. The past tense suggests the difficulty in 
realizing these desires. Such a suotle suggestion is more often found 
in Greek than in English. 

41 13. Swevenes engendren of repleocioiins, etc. See Appendix 

A, §4. 

41 18. rede colera, red or yellow bile, as opposed to the black 
bile of melancholy. See Appendix A, § 2 and § 4. 

4130. Lo, Catoun, which that was so wys a man. The 
'distichs * of Cato were very popular for many centuries. We know 
nothing as to their author or the origin of their title, though 
some of the couplets are traced as far ^k as the second or third 
century of the Christian era. In the Middle Ages they were used as 
a school book, to teach Latin, as well as to inculcate moral maxims ; 
so that to be unacquainted with 'Cato' was synonymous with 
general ignorance. Chaucer continually mentions the work. * He 
knew not Catoun, for his wyt was rude,' says the Miller of the * riche 
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gnof.* [These remarks apply to * Magnus Cato' only. About ii8o 
Daniel Chirche, an ecclesiastic attached to the Court of Henry II., 
added a few Latin precepts as introductory to the original, and from 
that period the two were mostly transcribed together as the * Parvus 
Cato* and 'Magnus Cato* (Blades, William Caxton^ p. 203 j^.)- 
The two works together contain about i6o distichs. Here is the 
one to which Pertelote refers, together with the paraphrase of. 
Master Benet Burgh, as printed by his contemporary Caxton : 
* Sompnia ne cures ^ nam mens humana quod optat 
Dum vigilat^ sperat^ per sompnuvt cemit idipsum, 
Drede thou no dremes, so seyth deutronomye. 
For ofte they be caused of dyuers complexion, 
Somme of ymagynacions & many a nyce fantasie, 
Or ellis of blocd, or of superflue replexion ; 
For dremes ben ofte deceit and fals illusion. 
Whan they be wakying they des)rre and thynke 
Vpon that thynge they dreme whan they wynke.' 
*Cato' did not altogether fell out of fashion even at the end of 
the Middle Ages. His Moral Distichs^ Englished in couplets (by 
J. Logan), were printed by Benjamin Franklin at Philadelphia in 
1735* *i^<^ ^cn years later in England there was a second edition of 
Cato's Distichs de Moribus, "improved by J. Roberts."] 

4133. as taak. For this obsolete use of *as* introducing an 
imperative cp, TV. and Cr,, v. 522, *as go we seene the paleis of 
Creseide* ; a 3777, *as lene it me.* The New Eitglish Dictionary 
quotes no instances of this use save from Chaucer. 

4134. Up peril. This use of *up* where we should now say 
* upon * is chiefly found in Chaucer in the phrases * up peyne ' and 
•up peril.* Cp. *up peyne of los of Ivf* (a 2543) ; *up peyne of 
hanging* (b 795) ; *up peyne of deth^ (b 884) ; *up penl of my 
lyf* (d 1 145). But in the Book of the Duchesse he has *up con- 
dicioun* (750) ; and again, *up al resoun so wel y-founded* (922). 

4139. to lierbes techen yow. For the use of the preposition 
with *techen* cp. the Romance of Perceval ^ 2109 : *he taughte him 
sone to the kiste.* 

4142. lian of Mre propretee by kynde: have naturally arising 
out of their special qualities. 

4145. complecdoim, temperament, constitution. See Appendix 
A, §3- 

4149. a fevere terciane. Langland, Piers Plowman^ a, xii. 82-S5, 
mentions the three medieval fevers — quartan (every fourth day), 
tertian (every third), and quotidian (daily) — all together. 

* My name is Feuere ; on the ferthe day I am afirst [athirst] euere, 
I am messager of Deth ; men haue I tweyne ; 
That on is called Cotidian, a courour of oure hous ; 
Tercian that other, trewe drinkeres bothe.* 
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4154. Or ellM of tilebor tliat groweth tbcre, see Appendix 
A, §5. 

4156. tber mery is. 'Mery* seems to be used here, as in line 
4261, to express pleasantness of situation. Instead of ther the 
Lansdowne manuscript reads that^ which Dr. Skeat adopts and 
explains as an ironical allusion to the nauseousness of ivy leaves. 

4157. Pekke hem up ri^rlit as theygrowe an4 ete hem yn: 

a good example of the conversational freedom of Chaucer's later 
verse. 

4158. fitder, the uninflected genitive, cp. *by my &der soule* 
(A 781). 

4159. Dredeth no dreem: the plural imperative has rather a 
pretty effect here. After chiding her hust)and in the familiar 
singular through her long speech (taak, forget, ware). Dame 
Pertelote in her last line uses the plural of polite entreaty. 

4167. al the reyen, quite the contrary. In the refrain of the 
second section of The Compleynt of Venus the effect of jealousy is 
summed up as * al the rcvers of glad felyng.* 

4173. The yerray preeve sheweth It in dede : it is shown by 
actual trial. In Chaucer * proof keeps the sense of * test, trial ' 
which in modem English is rather lost in that of * demonstration,' cp. 
the phrases to know *by preef {Lef^end 56Sa), come *to the 
preer (g. 968), cp. also the Biblical * prove all things, hold fast 
to that which is good,* and the proverb * the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.* 

4174. Oon of the gretteste anotonn that men rede, possibly 
Cicero, but more probably Valerius Maximus. See Introduction, 
§ 5, and Appendix B. 

4176. On pilgrimage. Chaucer, or his authority, has added this 
medieval touch, either intentionally or perhaps from using some 
version of the story in which the travellers were described as 
'peregrinantes,* a word which would invite a translator to transfer 
it from its general sense * on a journey * to the special meaning, * on 
pilgrimage^ giyen it in the Middle Ages. 

4178 sqq, Wher as ther was swlch congregacioim Of peple, 
and eek so streit of herhergage. In prose it would be necessaiy 
to write * and which was eek so streit of herbergage.* 

4183. departen compaignye. We should now say 'part com- 
pany.* The phrase * till death us do part ' in the Marriage Service 
was originally * till death us depart.' 

4185. as it wolde falle. The use of *as it wolde falle' instead 
of * as it fel ' is a little difficult to explain. * Would * can be used 
like this to express repetition of an act or occurrence (*it would 
happen that one man found a good lodging, the other a bad one '), 
but there is no repetition here. Perhaps Chaucer is taking us back 
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to the talk or thoughts of the two men ' that they must each go to 
his inn and take his lodging as it would &I1/ where ' would * is the 

* will * of their conversation reduced to the tense of reported speech. 

4190. that us goyemetb alle as in commiinA. This seems to be 
an echo of the lines (a. 1663 •^^^•) • 

' The destinee ministre general 
That executeih in the world overal 
The purveiance that God hath seyn befom.' 

* Alle as in commune* is thus equivalent to * all as one community.* 

4195. This nyght I thai be mordred : it may be noted that this 
apparition, both as regards the coming murder and the attempt 
to get the body out of the town, foretelb events not within the 
knowledge of the man it represents. 

4210. Do ... arresten, cause (people) to arrest. 

4214. And tmste wel, we should have expected the plural 
*trusteth.* 

4222. gan fallen In eospecloim. In modem English ' suspicion ' 
is more often used like this for * a state of being suspected ' than, as 
here, for * a state of suspecting.* 

4224. no lenger wold he lette, no longer would he tarry. For 
this intransitive use of * lette * cp. LegetMi of Good fVomen, 2167, 

* and in that yle half a day he lette * ; cj>. also infra, 4279. In line 
4274 we have the more ordinary transitive use, *his viage for to 
lette.* 

4232. nth ffapyng npright, lies on his back with month open. 
This is always the use of upright in Chaucer. 

4234. Bholden conveys a reproach. 

4236. nnto this tale, what should I say more to add to this tale ? 

4237. The peple ont sterte, Chaucer's vivid phrase for the 
assembling of a crowd. It suggests a medieval mob starting up out 
of their houses. 

424 1 . Lo I how that thon Uwrey est mordre alway. Mordre wol 
ont. This medieval belief lasted till the seventeenth century, and 
is the theme of^ God''s Revenge against Murther, a very popular 
book of that period. 

4242. Mordre wol ont. ' Out ' here is as nearly as possible a verb. 

4243. ahhomynahle, abominable (*to be deprecated as an evil 
omen ')% * In medieval Latin and Old French and in English from 
Wyclif to the seventeenth century, regularly spelt ahhominable and 
explained as ab homines quasi ** away from man, inhuman, beastly,*' a 
derivation which influenced the use and has permanently affected the 
meaning of the word. No other spelling occurs in the first folio of 
Shakspeare which has the word 18 limes, and in Lovers Labour Lost ^ 
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V. i. 27, Holophernes abhors the " rackers of ortagriphie " who were 
beginning to write abominable for the time honoured abhominableJ* 
{N,E.D.) 

4244. resonaUe. This word has lost some of its force since 
Chaucer's day. We now use it of some one who is willing to 
listen to * reason ' or argument ; here it seems to compare the 
movement of God*s justice to the advance, step by step, of a 
syllogistic proof to its certain conclusion. 

4247. this my conolusioun. The same phrase occurs in the 
Frankeleyn's Tale (f 889). The last line of the Clerk's Prologue 
reads * But this his tale, which that ye may here.' It is usually said 
that * this ' in these and similar lines is a contracted form of * this 
is,* which Chaucer uses in the Knightes Tale (a 109 i) to fill the 
same metrical space : * We moste endure it : this is the short and 
pleyn.' Perhaps *this' for *this is* occurs somewhat too often for 
the blame to be thrown on the scribe, though the omission to 
repeat the two letters after writing them in * this * would be an easy 
mistake and four manuscripts here have the *is.* But the phrase is 
quite intelligible as it stands. 

4249 sq, BO score hym pyned ... so soore engyned. For another 
allusion in Chaucer to the medieval use of torture to extort confessions 
from suspected persons, cp. Knightes Tale^ A 1746, *it nedeth 
n(^ht to pyne yow with the cord.* According to Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia (s.v.), * The use of torture seems always to have been 
repugnant to the genius of the law of England : though occasionally 
used by an exercise of prerogative, it may be doubted whether it was 
ever recognized as lawful in the ordinary course of the administration 
of justice. It was employed by royal warrant in the Templar trials 
(1310), and we are told that till that time it was unknown in 
England.' Chaucer, however, perhaps from following foreign 
authorities, seems to take it as a matter of course. Torture was 
used under Elizabeth in the case of state prisoners, and as late as 
1646 on witches. 

4253. dremes been to drede. ' To drede * here is a good instance 
of the gerundial infinitive. In modern English this use has been 
displaced by the passive form, so that instead of Chaucer's * dremes 
been to drede ' we should write * dreams are to be dreaded.' 

4254 j^. in the same book... Bight in the nezte chapitre, 
see Introduction, § 5. 

4257. Two men that wolde han passed over see. In the original 
story there is only one man, the Greek poet Simonides (b.c. 556-467), 
who does not come (as is here almost implied) by land to a seaport, 
but leaves his ship to visit a port, finds a dead body on the shore, 
gives it the burial to which the Greeks attached so much importance, 
and is warned by the grateful ghost to discontinue his voyage. 

4261. That stood ftQ myrie. Here as in line 4156 'myrie' 
seems to be used for pleasantly situated (amoenus). 

C 
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4261. npon an bayen side, * haven ' is an uninflected genitive. 
See Glossary. 

4262. a^rayn the even-tyde, at the approach of evening, sub 
noctem. So in line 4268 * hym mette a wonder dreem agayn the day.' 

4267. That oon of hem in slepylng as he lay. Grammatically 
this line is superfluous, as *Hym mette* would follow more 
r^jularly on 1. 4266. The emphatic repetition * that o man *... ' that 
oon of hem ' seems inspired by a desire to contrast the fate of the 
one man with that of the other, as if Chaucer had in mind the text 
'the one shall be taken, the other left.' 

4268. a wonder dreem. * Wonder * is much more often used by 
Chaucer as an adjective or adverb than as a substantive, cp. B 1045, 
*this wonder chaunce,* A 1654, * wonder longe.' 

4269. a man stood by his beddes syde. By the omission of all 
reference to the service rendered to the dead man the ghost's inter- 
vention is made purely gratuitous. Chaucer seems to feel a little 
difficulty here, as ne cuts the warning very short. 

4275. as for that day, the usual limiting use of * as.' 

he preyde hjrm to byde. The fact that both in this and 
the previous line. the e of *preyde* is not elided before *hyin' 
makes the word more emphatic. 

4279. my thynsres, my business. * Thing' and *thinges' are 
constantly used by Chaucer for a man's special business. Minstrels 
* hir thinges pleye * ; a lawyer * makes a thing ' ; a poet * useth 
thinges for to make * ; a friar must * sey his thinges ' {i.e. his 
appointed prayers), etc. 

4283. And of many a maze therwithaL This is one of the 
lines in Chaucer in which we have to say that the first foot consists 
of a single syllable. The line is better than that in A 391, * In a 
gown of feildyng to the kne.' It is best read by pausing after *And' 
and throwing a stress on the first syllable of * many.' The Harleian 
MS. gets over the difficulty by reading * And eke of many,' etc 

4284. that neyere was ne shal, for this absolute use of 'shal' 
without the addition of * be ' compare TroiluSy v. 832 sq. : 

* Oon of the beste enteched creature 
That is, or shal, whyl that the world may dure.' 

4290. ne what myschannce it eyled, * it ' is apparently the ship. 

4294. That with hem s^led, the plural here includes the ship 
and its crew. 

4300. Lo, in the lyf of Selnt- Ken^lm I rede, etc. The story is 
told in full in the Golden Legend translated by Caxton from the 
Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine : * Here foloweth the lyf of 
Saynte Kenelme, kyng and matter. Saynt Kenelme marter was 
king of a parte of Englande by Walys. His fader was kynge tofore 
him & was named Kenulphe... Aid Kenulf his &der deyed the 
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yere of our lorde viii cxix [819]. Thenne was Kenelme made kyng 
whan he was seven yere of age. And his soster Domemyll lovyd 
him moche. And they lyved holily togider to thevr lyves ende; 
but Quyndre, that other suster, turned her to wickednesse, and had 
grete oivye at her broder Kenelme, by cause he was soo ryche above 
her, & laboured wyth all her power to dystroye hym by cause she 
wolde be quene & regne after him, and lete make a strong povson 
and gaaf it to her broder. But God kept him ; it never greved him. 
And whan she sawe that she cowde not prevaylle agenst the k3nig 
in that maner. She laboured to Askeberde, which was chief ruler 
aboute the kynge, and promysed to hym a grete somme of money, 
and also her body at his wille, yf he wolde slee this yonge king her 
broder, and anone they acorded in this treison. And in thb whyle 
& that same tyme this yonge holy kvng was aslepe and dremed a 
meirveyllous dreme. For hym semed that he saw a tree stonde by 
his beddes syde, and that the heyghte therof touched heven, and 
it shyned as bryght as gold, and had fair braunches fill of blosomes 
and fru)rt. And .on every braunche of this tree were tapers of Wax 
burnynge & lampes lygnte, whiche was a gloryous sighte to 
beholde. And him thoughte that he cl3mied upon this tree and 
Askeberde his govemour stode byneth & hewe downe this tree 
that he stode on. And whan this tree was fallen downe this holy 
yonge man king was hevy & sorowfull. And hym thought there 
came a fair byrd which flew up to heven wyth grete joye. And 
anone after this dreme he awoke & was al abasshed of this dreme, 
whiche anone after he told to his norice named Wolwelyne. And 
whan he had told to her al his dreme she was ful hevy and. tolde to 
him what it ment and sayd his suster & the traytour Askaberde 
had falsly conspired his deth. For she sayd to hym that he had 
promysed to Quendrede to slee the. And that signefyetb that he 
smyteth downe the tree that stoode by thy beddes syde. . And the 
hytde that thou sawest flee up to heven signefleth thi soule that 
angelles shall here up to heven after thy marterdom,' etc. (Wynkyn 
de Worde's ed. 1493, 'olio clxxxi.) 

4302. Meroeorike, the kingdom {n'Jk, Germ. I^gtcA) of the 
Mercians, or men of the March, who occupied the districts bordering 
on Wales, and for a time held all Middle England. 

4308. litel tale bath be toold, little reckoning hath he made. 

4309. 80 I100I7 was his berte, t'.e, he was too innocent to protect 
himself against guile. 

4310. I hadde levere than my sherte, a proverbial phrase, not 
very applicable to Chantecleer. 

43 1 1 . his legends, t. e. the lesson appointed for his commemoration. 
The lessons at the second of the three Noctums into which Mattins 
was divided were extracts from the Fathers or else the life of the 
Saint of the Day. 
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4313. MaorolMai, tliat writ the aTlsioim, etc. Macrobius was 
not the writer, but the preserver and commentator of Scipio's Dream, 
which formed the close of Cicero's lost treatise De RepublictL. 
Macrobius himself lived in the first half of the fifth century, and 
addressed his Comnuntaria in Somnium Scipionis to his son 
Eustachius. Cicero's text relates how P. Cornelius Scipio after a 
long talk with his host Massinissa about Scipio Afiricanus fell into an 
unusually heavy sleep and dreamt that Afncanus appeared to him, 
predicted the part he should take in capturing Carthage, and 
discoursed at length on other matters. 

4317 sq, looketh wel in tbe Olde Testament of Daniel. See in 
the Old Testament concerning Daniel. The book of Daniel is a 
succession of visions. 

4319. If he, 'he' is emphatic and the stress therefore falls 
strongly on it. 

4320. Reed eek of Joseph, ue. Genesis ^ xl. 7-23, and xH. 1-36. 
4323-5. Looke of Egipte the kyng, etc. This sentence contains 

a double example of Chaucer's habit of calling up an idea and then 
connecting it with the sentence by a reference rather than directly : 
* King Pharaoh — his baker and butler — whether did they not feel 
any result when they dreamt.' It is almost as if he were pointing at 
figures with a stick. 
4326. actes, the Latin acta^ things done and so the record of them. 
4328. Lo, CresQS, which that was of Lyde kyng, etc. Chaucer 
was not very happily inspired in thus making the Nun's Priest refer 
to the very story which the Monk, his predecessor in tale-telling, 
had been interrupted at. This is how the Monk told the dream 
(B 3933-3948) : 

* Upon a tree he was, as that him thoughte 
Ther Juppiter him wesh, bothe bak and syde. 
And Phebus eek a fair towaile him broughte 
To drye him with, and therefor wex his pryde ; 
And to his doghter, that stood him bisyde, 
Which that he knew in heigh science habounde. 
He bad hir telle him what it signifyde, 
And she his dreem began right thus expounde. 
** The tree " quod she " the galwes is to mene, 
And Juppiter bitokneth snow and reyn, 
And Phebus with his towaille so clene, 
Tho ben the sonne strem^s, for to seyn ; 
Thou shalt anhanged be, fader, certeyn ; 
Reyn shall thee wasshe, and sound shal thee drye ; " 
Thus warned she him ful plat & ful pleyn ; 
His doughter, which that called was Phanye.' 
There seems no better authority for this dream than Vincent de 
Beauvais (see Dr. Skeat's note on B 3917). As a fact, after his 
defeat by Cyrus at Sardis, B.C. 546, the life of Croesus was spared. 
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4331. Lo beere Andromaeha, Eotores wyf, etc. This appears 
to be based on the following passage from the Historia Traiana 
which passed under the name of * Dares Phrygius*: *Ut dies belli 
superuenit Andromaeha vxor Hectoris in sompnis vidit ne Hector 
in pugiMim exiret. Et cum Hectori visum referret muliebria verba 
abegit, Andromaeha mesta mittit ad Priamum, ut Hectorcm a bello 
prohiberet et ne ea die ad pugnam prodiret.' Priam tried to 
arrange for the fight to go on without Hector, but unavailingly. 

4332. sholde lese, was destined to lose. 

4344. I ne telle of lazatyres no stoor, I reckon laxatives as of no 
value. 

4345. yensrmes, poisons ; a substantive plural, not an adjective. 
* Venymous ' is an alternative reading. 

4351. Te been so scarlet reed aboute yonre eyen, in most of the 
hens examined for the purposes of this edition the red round the 
eyes was rather dull and patchy. Pertelote's was brighter and more 
decided, and Chantecleer considered this a beauty. 

4353 sg. In prlndpto, Mnller est bomlnii conftuio. As 

Tyrwhitt first pointed out, line 4354 * is taken from a fabulous con- 
ference between the Emperor Adrian and Secundus the philosopher, 
reported by Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum hUioricUe, xi. 71 
(misprinted by Tyrwhitt x. and so usually quoted). [What Vincent 
has there published appears to have been extracted from a large 
collection of Gnomae (wise sayings) under the name of Secundus, 
which are still extant in Greek and Latin.' According to Vincent, 
the Emperor began by asking * Quid est Mundus ? ' and reached 
*Quid est mulier* in his eighth question. The uncompromising 
answer was * Hominis confusio, insaturabilis bestia, continua 
sollicitudo, indesinens pugna, viri continentis naufragium, humanum 
mancipium.T Chantecleer has here tacked on *In the beginning' 
to the saying * Woman is man*s confusion,' in order to make it refer 
to Eve's share in the Fall. 

4355. Madame, the sentence of this Latyn is, etc. Chantecleer 
apparently meant at first to say, *as woman in the beginning is 
man's confusion, so is she his chief joy,' and then treacherously 
pretended that the second half of the remark was a translation of 
the first. Sentence, meaning, purport. 

4361. bothe swerene and dreem, the use of these synonyms 
together gives the emphasis of a double sound, though the sense is 
the same. Cp. 'assemble and meet together' and the numerous 
similar doublets used in the Prayer Book. 

4365. For be hadde founde a com, lay in the yerd. For the 
ellipse, cp. 11. 4039, 4089. 

4366. BeaL Eight lines lower down the form used is roicU, 
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437 f. Hyin deigned nat. For this impersonal use of *deigii/ 
now obsolete, cp. Anel. and ArcitCy i8i, *That on her wo ne 
deyneth him not to thinke.' 

4377. the monthe in which the world bigan. This is in accord- 
ance with Hebrew traditions, the Jewish date for the Creation being 
the vernal equinox, B.C. 3761. 

4380. Syn March higan, thritty dayes and two. The date with 
which this line must be reconciled is given in lines 4384 sq.y where 
it is stated that the Sun had run somewhat over twenty-one degrees 
in the sign of Taurus. As the Sun entered Taurus on April .t2th 
and moved at the rate of a degree a day this brings us to May 3rd, 
which is the first day after 32 days had passed, not * since March 
b^n,' but since March ended. T)Twhitt therefore boldly read 
*Sithen March ended,* and the Harleian scribe made an equally 
drastic emendation, reading * Syn March bigan, tway monthes and 
dayes two.' But if Chaucer had written either *Sithen March 
ended ' or * tway monthes and dayes two * the EUlesmere arid ,other 
pood manuscripts could not possibly have corrupted such readings 
mto the present difficult line. Apparently Chaucer intended * Syn 
March, bigan * to bfe undeJrstood as * since March the beginner.* 

' 4384 sq, in the eigne of Tanrue hadde y-ronne Twenty degrees 
and oon. See the previous note and Chaucer's Astrology^ §§ i and 2. 
No one has yet explained why Chaucer should three times have 
chosen May 3rd ks a central date. It is after a sleepless night on 
May 3rd that Pandarus urges Cressida to listen to the suit of Troilus 
( T, and C, ii. 56 sqq. ). It is soon after midnight on May 3rd that 
Palamon breaks out of prison {Knightes Tale^ A 1462 sqq\ and 
now here again it is on May 3rd that Chantecleer has his adventure, 
Clanvowe makes the Cuckoo and the Nightingale (see line 55) start 
from the same night, either because Chaucer had done so before 
him, or for the same reason as Chaucer may have had. The only 
guess I can offer is that when the festivities at the beginning of May 
were over the adventures began I 

4389. Fonrty degrees and oon, and moore y-wis. This is a 
different reckoning from that used in line 4385 to show that the 
day was May 3rd. Here it shows the hour, the sun attaining an 
altitude of 41 degrees about 9 a.m. 

4395- For ever the latter ende of Joy is wo. Dr. Skeat quotes 
the parallel from the Man of Lawes Tale (B 421 x^.), *0 sodeyn 
wo J that evere art successour To worldly blisse,' and refers to his 
note on that passage. It is there mentioned that four manuscripts 
have the marginal note : * Nota de inopinato dolore.. Semper 
mundane leticie tristicia repentina succedit. Mundana igitur 
feticitas multis amaritudinibus est respersa. Extrema gaudii luctus 
occupat.' The quotation * Semper mundanae laeticiae tristitia 
repentina succedit ' is from Pope Innocent's De Contemptu Mundi ; 
that as to * heaviness as the end of mirth * from Proverbs^ xiv. 13. 
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4399' Against this line in the Ellesmere and Hengwrt manuscripts 
is written Petrus Comestor, the author of the Historia Scolastica 
(c. 1 175). The quotation in line 4395, which, as we have seen, 
comes from the De Contemptu MuncU of Pope Innocent III., has 
not been traced in Petrus Comestor, and the reference may be a 
commentator's error. 

4401. This storie is al 80 trewe, etc. This asseveration is cast 
in the same form as the assertion in the Prologue (line 661) that 
*curs wol slee, right as assoilyng savilh,* and seems to say much 
more than it really does. The Arthurian legend was not exactly 
history, though Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his Historia Briionumy 
passed it off as such. 

4402. the book of Launcelot de Lake, i.e. the romance of Lancelot 
du Lac, the lover of Arthur's queen, Guenevere, which took form 
in the second half of the twelfth century. 

4405. A colfox. In Chantecleer's account of his dream we are 
told (line 4093 sq. ) of the * beast ' that * tipped was his tayl and 
bothe his eeris With blak.' 

4407. By heigb srmaginacloun fom-cast : one of the grandiose 
touches by which epic dignity is lent to this Cock and Fox story. 
It suggests a more tragic termination than the ruse by which Chan- 
tecleer makes his escape. 

4408. The same ny^rht, ue. the same night that Chantecleer bad 
his dream, cp. line 4445. 

thnrgh-ont the hegsres brast, cp. note on line 4037. 

441 T. in a bed of wortes stiile he lay. In the Reynard poems 
he hides among the cabbages that the hens may get over the fright 
he causes them by the noise he makes in getting through the fence. 

4412. Til it was passed undren of the day. Just as 'prime,' 
which properly meant 6 a.m., was used loosely for all the time 
between 6 and 9, so * undren' meant all the time between 9 and 12. 

4417. Scariot, Judas Iscariot. 

Qenyloun, Ganelon, the betrayer of Roland. He planned, 
with Marsile, the pagan king of Saragossa, a treacherous assault on 
the rearguard of Charlemagne's army, of which Roland was in 
command, and Roland and his men were all slain at Roncevaux, 
Charlemagne, summoned too late by Roland's horn, not arriving in 
time to succour them. In the Monkes Tale Ganelon's name is used 
as an adjective to distinguish a treacherous or *Genilon Oliver, 
corrupt for mede,* from a loyal Oliver * that ay took hede Of trouthe 
and honour ' (b 3577 sqq. ). 

4418. Greek Synomi, the Greek Sinon, who allowed himself to 
be captured, and then beguiled the Trojans into taking into their 
town the wooden horse in which the Greek heroes were concealed. 

4430. bulte it to the bren, sift it thoroughly, until all the grain 
has been separated from the chaff. 
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4431. the hooly doctonr Anffiutyn. Saint Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo, born 354, died 430. In his controversy with the Pelagians 
he emphasized the corruption of human nature through the Fall of 
man, and the consec^uent slavery of the human will, and strongly 
maintained the doctrme of praedestination. 

'4432. Boeoe, Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, a Roman 
statesman and philosopher, who, after holding high office under 
Theodoric, king of the Goths, was put to death by him in 525. In 
his best-known work, the De Consoiatione Philosophiae^ written in 
prison, he argues at length concerning the freedom of the will, and 
Chaucer, who translated the treatise, was much influenced by it. 

tbe bisshope Bradwardyn, Thomas Bradwardine, bom 
about 1290, expanded a course of lectures delivered at Merlon 
College, Oxford, into a treatise entitled " De Causa Dei contra 
Pelagium, et de virtute causarum," which * continued to be for ages 
a standard authority amongst theologians of the Augustinian and 
Calvinistic schools. ... He endeavours to prove, with much logical 
force and mathematical precision, that human actions are totally 
devoid of all merit, that they do not deserve grace even of congruity, 
that is as being meet and equitable — the most specious form of 
Pelagianism, and one which was most commonly entertained in 
that day. He maintains that human nature is absolutely incapable 
of conquering a single temptation without a supply of divine grace, 
and that this grace is the free and unmerited gift of God, whose 
knowledge and power are alike perfect. If God did not bestow 
His grace freely, He could not foresee how He would confer His 
gifts, and therefore His foreknowledge would not be absolute ; so 
that the doctrine of God's foreknowledge and free grace are linked 
together' (W. R. W. Stephens in Diet, of Nat. Biogr.). 

4435. Nedely 61epe I symple necessitee. * Symple necessitee ' 
is contrasted with the * necessitee condicioneel ' mentioned in 
line 4440. Chaucer is thinking of a passage in the De Consoiatione 
Philosophiae of Boethius, which reads in his translation : * For certys 
ther ben two maneres of necessites ; that oon necessite is symple, 
as thus, that it byhoveth by necessite that alle men be mortal or 
dedely; another necessite is condicionel, as thus, yif thou wost 
that a man walketh, it behovelh by necessite that he walke.' Man's 
mortality is part of his ' propre nature,* but * no necessite ne con- 
streyneth a man to gon that goth by his propre wille, al be it so 
that whan he gooth it is necessarie that he gooth.' 

4446. Wommexmea conseils been fUl ofte colde, a proverb. In 
the * Proverbs of Alfred,' it occurs in the form *cold red is quene 
red,' i.e. cold counsel is woman's counsel. For the use of * cold,' 
cp. * cold comfort,' a phrase as old as c. 1325. 

4450. But for I noot to whom it myght displese. Chaucer is 
probably writing in his own person, but the line is quit£ appropriate 
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to the Priest, who was attending on the Prioress, and therefore not 
in a position to indulge in the usual medieval abuse of women. 

4455. TMse been the cokkes wordes, and nat myne. Perhaps 
Caxton had this line in mind when he wrote his humorous appendix 
to the Diets and Sayings of the Philosophers ^ summarizing tne rude 
remarks which Socrates was supposed to have made about women. 
He told his readers if they find any fault to * arelte ' (impute) it to 
Socrates and not to him, though his main line of defence was that 
Socrates wrote of the women of Greece, * and nothing of them of 
A is royaume.* 

4461. PhisiologuB seith, etc. *• He alludes to a book in Latin 
metre, entitled Phisiologus de Naturis xii. animalium, by one 
Theobaldus, whose age is not known. The chapter " De Sirenis" 
begins thus : 

** Sirenae sunt monstra maris resonantia magnis 
Vocibus, et modulis cantus formantia multis. 
Ad quas incaute veniunt saepissime nautae, 
Quae ^aciunt sompnum nimia dulcedine vocum." ' 

(Tyrwhitt's note.) 
4483 sq. In musyk moore feelynge Than hadde Boece. Besides 
the De Consolatione Philosophiae^ the work of the end of his life, 
Boethius wrote manuals of arithmetic, astronomy, geometry and 
music, which were much studied in the Middle Ages. 

4495 ^^' ^th bothe his eyen He moste ^nke. This is the 
Captor's trick of persuading his prey to close its eyes in order that 
it may be more easily seized. Miss Petersen writes: *The first 
appearance of this ocuHs clattsis theme in literary tradition dates 
from a fable of Ademar. In this fable it is the partridge who is 
persuaded by the fox to close her eyes. The flattery in this case is 
naturally addressed to the bird's form rather than to its song. 
**Si dormires pulchrior esses," says the fox, and the partridge shuts 
her eyes. Then follows the second theme in its simple form without 
the pursuit motive. [See Introd. § 4.] The partridge begs the 
fox to pronounce her name before devouring her, and so escapes. 
The fox then says, "Alas! what need had I to speak?" and the 
partridge replies, " Alas ! why did I sleep at the wrong time ?" ' 

^502. I have wel rad, in ^Dann Bumel the Asse.' Master 
Burnel the Ass is the hero of the Speculum Stultorum of Nigellus 
(or Nigellus Wireker, though the authority for the surname is late), 
a monk at Christ Church Priory, Canterbury, towards the close oif 
the twelfth century. The Speculum Stultorum is *a satire (in 
elegiac verse) on the vices and corruption of society in general, and ot 
the religious orders in particular, under the guise of a narrative of 
the adventures of Burnellus, or Brunellus, an ass who wants a 
longer tail, and who is explained in a prose introduction as typifjdng 
the discontented monk* (J. A. Herbert in Diet, of Nat. Biogr.). 
The story here mentioned will be found in T. Wright's edition of 
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the * Speculum Stultonim ' in his Satirical Poets of the Twelfth 
Century (i. 5462) under the heading Narratio Arnoldi de filio 
presbyteri et pullo gallinae, Arnoldus being an acquaintance picked 
up by Burnellus on his road to the University of Paris. According 
to the story Gundulfus, the priest's son, in chasing a hen and her 
family out of a granary broke the 1^ of one of the chickens. Years 
passed, and Gundulfus was to succeed to his father's benefice. The 
bishop promised to ordain hhn, but on the morning when he was to 
start from home for the ceremony the chicken, now grown to be a 
cock, refused to crow. Gundulfus overslept himself, and when he 
arrived at the cathedral the ordination was over and the Bishop 
gone. Before another ordination took place, his father died, the 
benefice was given to another, and Gundulfus became a beg^r. 
The cock's triumphant comment is certainly epigrammatic : 
* Bella gerant alii, sint nostra silentia nobis ; 
Voce tubisque tonent, nos tacuisse juvat.' 
* The name of the Ass,* Thomas Wright notes, * is, of course, taken 
from the colour of the animal, a dusky brown, called in the medieval 
Latin brunellus. Similarly, the cow, one of the characters in this 
poem, is named BrunettaJ* 

4505. Willi lie was yonsT and nyce, while he (the priest's son) 
was young and foolish. Nigellus describes the chase of the hen 
and her family from the granary thus : 

* Cumque suam mat rem pulli sequerentur egentes, 

Ostia presserunt improbitate sua. 
Quos puer elata virga quam forte tenebat 
Caedere praesumpsit atque fiigare foras. 
Qui quoniam turbatus erat, plus institit aequo, 

Transgressus verbis verberibusque modum . . . 
Cumque puer vii^am nimis exerceret in iram, 
Contigit ut pulli tibia fracta foret. ' 

4509. of lilB subtiltee. As the text stands the comparison is 
between the wisdom and discretion of Chantecleer's father, and the 
wisdom and discretion shown in the subtle device of the cock in 
refusing to crow. But both the metre and sense would be slightly 
improved by omitting the *of.' 

4519. Redeth Eoclesiaste of fiaterye : as Dr. Skeat points out, 
the reference is to Ecclesiasticus, not to Ecdesiastes^ where there is 
nothing about flattery. But xxvii. 25, 26 seems to be the passage 
which Chaucer had in mind rather than xii. 10, 11, 16 which Dr. 
Skeat quotes. The latter passage refers to the deceitfulness of an 
enemy, the former reads in the Vulgate (which Chaucer, of course, 
would have used) : * Annuens oculo fabricat iniqua, et nemo eum 
abjiciet ; in conspectu oculorum tuorum condulcabit os suum, et 
super sermones tuos admirabitur : novissime autem pervertet os 
suum et in verbis tuis dabit scandalum. * i 
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4524. daun RnsaeU, the fox. 'Russeir is a diminutive oi 
•rous,* a nickname for any one with hair or complexion of reddish 
brown. It was a common name for a fox, and was that of Reynard's 
second son in Reynard the Fox. 

4531. On a FUday ill al this mefMShannce. May 3rd fell on a 
Friday in 1385, and again in 1391. The latter year would be a 
very good date for this Tale, on grounds of style. But Chaucer has 
so obviously introduced the fact that the mischance fell on a Friday 
for the sake of indulging in some mock-heroics tt)at we must not 
suppose that he was writing with his eye on a calendar. 

4536. On thy day, the Latin for Friday is Dies Veneris (cp. 
Fr. Vendredi), which was rendered in English by Frige-daeg, i.e. 
the day of Frig, the wife of Woden. In the Knightes Tale 
(a 1534 5qq.\ Chaucer has another passage about Fridays: 

* Right as the Friday, soothly for to telle, 
Now it shyneth, now it reyneth faste. 
Right so can gery Venus overcaste 
The hertes of hir folk ; right as hir day 
Is gerfiil, right so chaungeth she array ; 
Selde is the Friday al the w>ke y-like.* 
[Gery, gerful, changeable ; wyke, week. ) 

4537. Oaofted. * He alludes to a passage in the Nova Poetria 
of Geoffrey de Vinsauf, published not long after the death of 
Richard I. In this work tne author has not only given instructions 
for com{)osing in the different styles of poetry, but also examples. 
His specimen of the plaintive style begins thus : 

** Neustria, sub clypeo regis defensa Ricardi, 
Indefensa modo, gestu testare dolorem ; 
Exundent oculi lacrimas ; exterminet ora 
Pallor : connodet digitos toitura ; cruentet 
Interiora dolor, et verberet aethera clamor ; 
Tota peris ex morte sua, Mors non fuit eius, 
Sed tua ; non una, sed publica mortis origo. 
O Veneris lacrimosa dies ! O sydus amarum I 
Ilia dies tua nox fuit, et Venus ilia venenum, 
Ilia dedit vulnus," etc. 
These lines are sufficient to show the object and the propriety of 
Chaucer's ridicule. The whole poem is printed in Leyser's Hist. 
Poet. Med. Aevi, pp. 862-978.' (Tyrwhitt\ note.) 

4538. sq. Whan thy worthy kyng Richard was slayn With shot. 
Richard was wounded by an arrow on Friday, March 26th, 1 199, 
^JUte besieging Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, in his castle of 
Glial IS. He died on the following Tuesday week, April 6th. 

4^:ap*i- The Friday for to chide as diden ye, in the line * O Veneris 
[lacr'caMnosa dies,* etc. , quoted in the note to line 4357. 

\ ;^ 
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4547. Pimu with Ills streite swerd: Pyrrhus was the son of 
Achilles, and revenged his father's death by brutally killing old 
king Priam. *With his streite swerd' suggests that Chaucer was 
remembering a Latin original which had the phrase * strict© ense ' 
(with his sword drawn), though it does not occur in the passage 
about Pyrrhus in the Aeneid. 

4549. as seith UB Bnt^rdOB. Titles of books were often quoted in 
the genitive, * liber' being understood, cp. Judicum, for the Book of 
Judges^ B 3236, and Metamorphoseos (an error for Metamor- 
phoseon), B 93. The reference is to Aeneid^ ii. 469-558. 

4553. Hasdrubales W3rf. When the Romans commanded the 
Carthaginians to give up their city by the sea and remove inland, an 
heroic resistance was offered, in which nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
perished. The final scene took place (B.C. 146) at the Temple 
of the God of Healing, where the Carthaginian general Hasdrubal 
and some Roman deserters made a last stand. * Yielding to famine, 
the most resolute of them set fire to the temple, but Hasdrubal 
could not endure to face death ; alone he ran fortn to the victor, and 
falling upon his knees pleaded for his life. It was granted ; but, 
when his wife, who with her children was among the rest on the 
roof of the temple, saw him at the feet of Scipio, her proud 
heart swelled at the disgrace brought on her beloved perishing 
home, and with bitter words bidding her husband be careful to save 
his life she plunged first her sons and then herself into the flames.' 
(Mommsen's History of Rome ^ iii. 40.) 

4560. whan that Nero hrende the dtee. All the Roman 
historians later than Tacitus attribute the great fire at Rome in A.D. 
64 to Nero, who tried to find scapegoats among the Christians and 
elsewhere. This is another reminiscence of the A/onkes Tale, where 
we find in the account of Nero the lines (3669-71) : 
' He Romd brende for his delicacye ; 
The senatours he slow upon a day, 
To her6 how men wolde wepe and crye.* 
Boethius ii. metre 6, states of Nero * He leet brenne the citee 
of Rome and sleen the senatours ' (Chaucer's translation). 

4569. And bar upon his hak the cok away, the construction is 
changed from the infinitive (*and syen the fox toward the grove gon*) 
to the preterit for greater vividness. 

4572. Ran Colle, oure dogge, and Talbot and Gerland. All 
these names for dogs are personal names. * Colle ' is a shortened 
form of Nicholas; Gerland, Garland or Graland are all found 
as personal names in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
are connected by Bardsley {A Dictionary of Surnames) with the 
Breton * Gradlon ' ; Talbot is found as a surname as ear:..y as 
Domesday Book. Bardsley compares the use or Gib, shor .ened 
from Gilbert, as a common name for a cat, and Cuddy (CuthN^it) 
for a donkey. \ 
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4574. MaUqm with a dystaf in hir hand, In the Promptorium 
Parvulorum (the chief medieval Latin-English dictionary), *Malkyne 
or Mawt \i.e, Maud] is given as a diminutive of Matilda. Bardsley in 
his Dictionary of Surnames writes : * I suspect Malkin represented 
Mary in the North of England, and Matilda in Norfolk and south- 
east England generally.' Shakespeare [Coriolanus^ ii. i) writes of a 
'kitchen Malkin,' and the association with domestic work is kept 
up by the slang use of the word for * a baker's clout to clean ovens 
with.' 

4582. Out of the hyve cam the swarm of bees : i.e. attracted 
by the noise. According to Chambers's Encyclopaedia^ ^ Ringing ox 
tanging the bees is an old custom not yet extinct. On the issue of 
a swarm, the owner proceeded to make hideous noises by beating 
on old pans and the like, thinking thus to prevent the bees from 
leaving the garden. The practice is so entirely ineffective, that 
some have thought that it was originally meant merely to proclaim 
the ownership of the swarm.' According to the same authority, 
*Sir John Lubbock [Lord Avebury] was unable to get bees to take 
any notice of any sound, which he could devise.* Chaucer, on the 
other hand, clearly thought that they were attracted by noise. 

4583. benedicite. Except in the meditative speech of Theseus 
beginning * The god of love, a benedicite * (a 1 785), this word never 
occupies more than one and a half of the five (or five and a halO feet 
in Chaucer's decasyllabic line. It is usually said, therefore, that it 
was pronounced * bencite,' but it can l)e compressed into its allotted 
metrical space by a rapid and light pronunciation without absolute 
loss of any of its syllables. 

4584. Certes he Jakke Straw and his meynee. The part played 
by Jack Straw in the Peasants' Revolt of 1381 has not earned him a 
niche in the Dictionary of National Biography. Tyrwhitt writes : 
* The noise made by the followers of this rebel, to which our author 
alludes, he had probably heard himself. It is called by Walsing- 
ham ** clamor horrendissimus." Many Flemings (Flandrenses) were 
beheaded by the rebels cum clamore f^«jt/^/tf'(Walsingham, ibid.),^ 

4586. any Flemyng Wile. From time to time Flemings were 
encouraged to settle in England, mainly with a view to improving 
the manufacture of wool, in which they were experts. Thdr pros- 
perity led to much jealousy, and when Wat Tyler's mob invaded 
London in 1381 every Fleming as well as every lawyer they could 
find was put to death. 

4593. how Fortune tumeth sodeynly. The word *turneth' was, 
no doubt, suggested by the wheel of Fortune, a common medieval 
illustration. 

4598. Yet wolde I seyn. This is the captive's trick to make the 
captor lose his hold. * In such stories,' Miss Petersen writes, * the 
captor holds the ca*ptive between his teeth, and loses his prey by 
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opening his mouth for whatever purpose, whether to wash it, or to 
sing, or to speak (either in general, or in saying grace, or finally in 
jeering at a party of pursuers). The fabliau, Dou lou et de toue^ 
illustrates one of these forms. The wolf seizes the goose and carries 
her off to a wood. She laments that she should be served up without 
song or the music of violins. Then to please her, the wolf opens his 
mouth to sing, and she gets away. Finding himself tricked, the 
wolf expresses his feelings in the proverb, Mai chanter fet devant 
mangier,^ In other cases quoted by Miss Petersen a third animal 
rescues the captive by a similar device. 

4608. And whan the fox sangh that he was gon. The Harleian 
MS. botches this line by reading i-gon. 

4630. Taketh the morallte grood men. * Good men ' being a 
common phrase the adjective is not inflected. So also in line 4635. 

4631. Seint Paul seith. It has been needlessly suggested that 
this is a garbled version of 2 Timothy iii. 16, * All scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine,' etc. The true 
reference is Romans xv. 4, * For whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning.' 

4635. As selth my lord. Against these words in the Ellesmere 
and Hengwrt MSS. is the marginal note, * Dominus archiepiscopus 
Cantuariensis,* and the Cambridge MS. has the similar note, 

* Kantuar.* The reference must, therefore, be to William Courtenay, 
who was Archbishop of Canterbury from 1381 to 1396. The 
apparent meaning ot the interjected words, * as seith my lord,' is 
that the Archbishop was in the habit of qualifying with the words, 

* if that it be thy wille,* the prayer, * make us all good men,' for 
which no such qualification is usually thought needed. 
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APPENDIX A 

CHANTECLEER'S DREAM AND PERTELOTE'S 
COMMENTS 

By J. F. Payne, M.D. 

(i) In this tale, two opinions respecting the origin of dreams are 
expounded : one, that they are caused by the state or disposition of 
the body; the other, that they have a supernatural significance, 
foretelling future events. The former may be called the natural, 
physical, or materialistic view ; the latter, the occult or supernatural. 
The former is put in the mouth of Dame Pertelote, who is a plain, 
prosaic creature, with her mind fixed on material things. The 
latter is ascribed to Chantecleer, who, as a being of romantic and 
imaginative nature, is contrasted with his wife. The contrast 
between them is something like that which Cervantes has drawn as 
existing between Don Quixote and Sancho Panza : the one possessed 
by the romance, the other by the prose of life. 

Thus, when Chantecleer has his extraordinary dream, he is much 
perturbed, thinking that it signifies some terrible calamity which is 
to fall upon him, and appeals to God to help him to read his dream 
aright 

(2) His wife Pertelote tells him this is all cowardice and nonsense, 
that dreams are vain things, and come only of something wrong 
with the health. She then expounds the view of many old 
physicians as to what kind of bodily conditions engender dreams of 
a particular kind. This view is shortly stated by the great medical 
authority, Galen, *'but more minutely developed by other writers. 

The words Dame Pertelote uses, viz. *repleccions,' *fume,* 
'complexions,' * humours,* cannot well be explained separately, 
but can only be understood in relation to the old medical theory 

1 Galen sa^ that a dream shows us the state or disposition of the body. One 
who sees fire in his dreams is troubled with yellow bile ; if he sees smoke, darkness 
or deep gloom, it comes from melancholy or black bile. To dream of rain 
indicates a state of cold moisture ; to dream of snow, ice, or hail, shows cold 
phlegm. 
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which governed the practice of medicine for centuries, called the 
Doctrine of the Four Temperaments, which rests upon the assump- 
tion of four Humours. 



THE FOUR HUMOURS. 

It was thought that the human body was pervaded and influenced 
in its eeneral properties by four kinds of moistures or * humours,* 
each of which corresponded to, and was largely composed of, one of 
the four elements — Air, Fire, Earth, and Water. 

These four are (i) Sanguis^ or blood, into the composition of 
which Air enters. (2) Cholera, or yellow bile (sometimes called 
red), in which there is a great deal of Fire. (3) Melancholia, or 
black bile, which contains the Earthy element. (4) Piiuita, or 
phlegm, in which Water is predominant. 

The four humours are also distinguished according to the elemen- 
tary qualities which they possess. Blood is moist, and gets heat 
from the air ; Yellow Bile is dry and hot ; Black Bile, dry and 
cold ; Phlegm, moist and cold. 

These distinctions are given in some verses from an old Latin 
poem, called the * Rule of Health of the School of Salerno ' (into 
the history of which it would take too long to enter), which have 
been thus translated (somewhat freely) by an anonymous old English 
poet :^ 

* Four Huffiours raigne within our bodies wholly, 
And these comparSi to foure elements. 
The Sanguin, Choller, Flegme, and Melancholy, 
The later two are heavy, dull of sence ; 
The tother are more Jovial, Quicke and Jolly, 
And may be likened thus (without offence). 
Like ayre both warme and moist, is Sanguin cleare ; 
Like fire, doth ChoUer hot and dry appeare ; 
Like water, cold and moist is Flegmatique ; 
The Melancholy, cold, dry earth is like.' 

(3) It was not supposed that any human body was occupied by 
one of these humours solely. They were all to be found in every 
individual, and the mixture of them in each body was called 
Temperavtentum, Temperies or Complexio, i.e. Temperament, 
Temper or Complexion (as used in line 4145, not in the modem 
sense). If the humours were combined in proper proportion, it was 
a good temperament, temper or complexion. But if they were 
improperly mixed at the beginning, or were changed by disease, or 
other conditions, the temperament was bad, 

1 The Englishman's Docter^ or the Schoole of Snieme, London, 1607. See 
Sir Alexander Croke's edition of the Re^men Sanitatis Safemitanunt, OydorA, 
1830, p. 14a. It is quite possible that Chaucer had read the original Latin of this 
popular book. 
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Generally, however, it was recognised that the temperament of 
every person was determined by the predominance of one or other 
of the four primary humours, and thus there came to be four 
Temperaments. 

If the Sanguis or blood predominates, the person has a Sanguine 
temperament ; if the Cholera or bile predominates, his temperament 
is Choleric; if Melancholia or black bile, he is Melancholic \ if 
Phlegm, he is PhlegmcUic. 'Hence it was thought that there were 
four types of bodily (and even mental and moral) constitution 
denoted by these four names, and every person belonged to one or 
other of these types, which were indicated by certain external 
characters. All these names have passed into common language ; 
and there are still some physicians who think that these four types 
make a fair, rough classification of the natural constitution and 
habits of individuals. 

The four temperaments have been defined in various ways. The 
popular view of their differences may be given in some lines from 
the English version of the old * Rule of Health of the School of 
Salerno * before quoted : 

THE TBMPBRAMBNTS. 

* Now though we give these humours several names. 
Yet all men are of all participant. 

But all have not in quantity the same 
For some in some are more predominant, 
The colour shows from whence it lightly came. 
Or whether they have blood too much or want. 

* The watry Flegtnatique are fair and white ; 
The Sanguine^ Roses joyned to lillies bright ; 
The Chollericke more red ; the Melancholy^ 
According to their name, are swart and colly [coaly]. 



' If Sanguin humour do too much abound 
These signs will be thereof appearing chief. 
The face will swell, the cheeks grow red and round. 
The temples and the forehead full of griefe. 



* Unquiet sleeps that so strange dreames will make 
To cause one blush to tell when he doth wake. 

* If Choller do exceed, as may sometime, u^\ 
Your eares will ring and make you to be wakefWII^ \ 
The stomache squeamish, sustenance ungratefiilli 
The pulse beat hard and swifl, all hot, extreame. 
Your spittle soure, of fireworke oft you dreame. 

D 
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' If FUgtne abundance have due limits past, 
These signs are here set down, will plainly shew, 
The mouth will seem to you quite out of taste, 
And apt with moisture still to overflow. 

* With empty veynes, the pulse-beat slow and soft. 
In sleepe, of seas and rivers dreaming oft. 

' But if that dangerous humour over raigne 
Of Melancholy^ sometime makin|[ mad, 
These token then will be appearmg plaine, 
The pulse-beat slow, the colour dark and bad. 

* Affrighted oftentimes with dreames like visions, 
Presenting to the thought ill apparitions.* 

The author says something of the moral tendencies of people 
having. different temperaments: 

* Complexions cannot vertue breed or vice 
Yet they may unto both ^ve inclination ; 
The Sanguin gamesome is, and nothing nice, 
Loves wine and women, and all recreation, 
Inclining to be fat and prone to lafter \sic /|, 

Loves myrth, and musicke, cares not what comes after. 

* Sharpe Choller is an humour most pemitious. 
All violent, and fierce, and full of nre. 

Of quicke conceit, and therewithal ambitious. 
Their thoughts to greater fortune still asp)rre. 
Proud, bountiful! enough, yet oft malicious, 
A ri^ht bold speaker and as bold a Iyer, 
On little cause to anger great inclined. 

* The Flegmatique are most of no great growth. 
Inclining rather to be fat and square. 

Given much under their ease, to rest and sloth. 
Content in knowledge to take little share. 

* The Melancholy from the rest do varye. 
Both sport, and ease, and company refusing. 
Exceeding studious, ever solitary. 
Inclining pensive still to be, and musing, 

A secret hate to others apt to carryt* ^ 

1 It is worth noting what a large number of common words and phrases are 
derived from these old theories of humours and temperaments : ' humour ' itself 
(as in Ben Jonson's plays and many other literary allusions), * good-humoured,* 
and ' humorous. ; ' temper, ' temperament,' ' good-tempered,' ' sanguine ' (now in a 
restricted sense); 'choleric,' 'melancholy, 'phlegmatic;' 'hot temper,' 'dis- 
temper.* ' Complexion ' has changed its meaning, being used only for the out- 
ward sign of what was ori^nally meant by complexion. , 
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(4) From all this, we can see why Dame Pertelote took the 
gross material view that dreams were produced by physical causes. 
There were engendered of * repletions ' ; that is, being overfilled 
with some kind of humour : also of * fumes ' ; that is, in more 
modern phrase, * vapours. ' It was supposed that excess of food, or 
certain humours, produced vapours which ascended to the brain 
and disturbed its action : also of complexions or temperaments, in 
which some humours were superabundant. In Chantecleer 
there was a superfluity of red choler, of which he showed the 
external characters : 

* His combe was redder than the fine corall 
And like the burned gold was his colour.' 

His arrc^nce, his bold speech, and his irascible temper, all agree. 
Hence he dreamt of red things, like fire ; here, of a red beast. His 
dream had also some signs of melancholy, which makes men dream 
of terrifying objects and persons. A medical writer of the thirteenth 
century, Gilbertus Anglicusy says that melancholic persons set 
before their eyes black and terrible forms, such as monks, black men 
trying to kill them, and demons. 

(5) Accordingly, Pertelote implores her husband, in the strongest 
terms, to take some laxative which shall purge away these two evil 
humours, Choler and Melancholy. Her stock of remedies is not 
large, but curious. First the morbid humours had to be * digested* 
before they could be expelled by laxatives. For this purpose worms 
were to be taken. Earth worms were often used in the old 
medicine, for jaundice, among other things ; so they were appro- 
priate to get rid of choler. But this prescription is more suitable 
for Chantecleer than for a human patient. 

Then come the laxatives. Of these medicines some were thought 
specially good to get rid of Choler, others of Melancholy. 

The plants in Dame Pertelote's stock of domestic remedies may 
be identified as follows : 

Laiire<de is the Spurge Laurel {Daphne Laureola^ Linnaeus), a 
plant with black berries, growing well within reach of poultry. It 
is a violent purgative, not now used in medicine. 

Oentanrie, the well-known Lesser Centaury {Erythraea cen- 
tauriuni)^ described in an old book as * purging phlegm and 
choler,' but not now used in medicine. 

Fumeterre, Fumitory {Fumaria officinalis)^ once a highly-prized 
remedy. * It gently purges melancholy and soft humours.' 

Ellebor (some editions read Elder Berries), Hellebore, of which 

there are two kinds, the white [Veratrum album) and the black 

{Helleborus niger\ both famous remedies for Melancholia and 

I Madness, but powerful and dangerous drugs. (The black species 

was thought useful for those possessed by the devil, and was called 

I Fuga daemonum,) 
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Sambnciui/ Elder Berries. The leaves and bark of elder are 
strongly purgative. A laxative syrup used to be prepared from th6 
berries ; but they cannot be very highly medicinal, as Elder Wine 
is made from them. One old writer says that elder berries are 
poisonous to poultry, and Linnaeus says they are so to peacocks. 
. Oatapnce, the French name for a kind of Spurge, formerly 
CcUaputium minor ^ the garden or caper Spurge {Euphorbia lathyris). 
It . is a violent purgative, and * driveth forth choler, phlegme, and 
waterish humours.* 

* I77, growing in bur 3rard, that meiy is.* The juice of Ivy 
berries was said to purge the heart and brain. The epithet 

* mery,* if it applies to Ivy, is obscure. Possibly it may have been 
so called because it was thought to preserve jovial topers from the 
effects of excessive drinking, having a special antipathy to wine. 
But perhaps * mery * applies to the yard. 

Qaitre berias. The identification of this name has not been 
found easy^ but Mr. A. J. Wyatt has suggested that it refers to the 
Cornel or Dc^wood {Cornus sanguinea), I find this confirmed 
by a reference to Gerard's Herbaly w,here, under the name of 
*the Female Cornell Tree,* he makes the following statement: 

* In English, Iloundes Tree, Houndes berrie, Dogges berrie tree, 
Pricke timber tree. In the North Countrey they call it Gaten tree 
or Gater Tree ; the berries whereof seem to be those which Chaucre 
calleth Gater berries, . . . The berries have no use in medicine.* 
[Ed. I597rp.i283.] 

There seems little doubt that this identification is correct, and 
that Chaucer was thinking of the shrubby tree with its clusters of 
black berries so conspicuous in our autumn hedgerows. The poet 
was mistaken in supposing it to be medicinal, though to the 
common eye the bernes look very suspicious. It seems that though 
he knew a great deal about medicine and drugs, he did not know 
everything. 

Except Ivy, Elder and Cornell the berries of which, indeed, are 
by no means inaccessible, all Dame Pertelote's herbal remedies were 
weeds or garden plants of no great size, bearing berries or con- 
spicuous fruit of some kind, fit for the diet of cocks and hens. 
It is not quite impossible that all might have been found growing 
in a carelessly kept yard or garden. . Chaucer did not choose these 
herbs at random, but with fit reference to the feathered patients. 
He wrote with his eye on the object-. 
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THE SOURCES OF CHAUCER'S DREAM-STORIES 

CiCEBO, Dc Diuinationey i. 27. 

Ilia duo somnia quae crebenrume commemorantur a Stoicis, quis 
tandem potest contemnere? Unum de Simonide: <^\ cum ignotum 
quendam proiectum mortuum vidisset eumque humauisset haberetque 
in animo nauem conscendere, moneri visus est ne id faceret ab eo 
quern sepultura adfecerat; si nauigauisset, eum naufragio esse 
peritunim ; itaque Simonidem rediisse, perisse ceteros, qui turn 
nauigauissent. Alterum ita traditum, clarum admodum somnium : 
cum duo quidam Arcades familiares iter una facerent et Megaram 
venissent, alterum ad coponem deuertisse, ad hospitem alterum ; 
qui ut cenati quiescerent concubia nocte visum esse in somnis ei, 
qui erat in hospitio, ilium alterum orare ut subueniret, quod sibi a 
copone interitus pararetur : eum primo perterritum somnio sur- 
rexisse, dein cum se conlegisset idque visum pro nihilo habendum 
esse duxisset, recubuisse ; tum ei dorniienti eundem ilium visum 
esse rc^are ut, quoniam sibi viuo non subuenisset, mortem suam ne 
inultam esse pateretur : se interfectum in plaustrum a copone esse 
coniectum et supra stercus iniectum ; petere ut mane ad portam 
adesset, priusquam plaustrum ex oppido exiret. Hoc vero eum 
somnio commotum mane bubulco praesto ad portam fuisse, quaesisse 
ex eo quid esset ip plaustro: ilium perterritum fugisse, mortuum 
erutum esse, coponem re patefacta poenas dedisse. 



Valerius Maximus : Facta et dicta memorabilia. 
Lib. I. § viii. 3. 

Longe indulgentius dii in poeta Simonide cuius salutarem inter 
quietem admonitionem consilii firmitate roborarunt. Is enim cum 
ad litus nauem appulisset inhumatumque corpus iacens sepulturae 
mandasset, admonitus ab eo ne proximo die nauigaret, in terra 
remansit. Qui inde soluerant, fluctibus et procellis in conspectu 
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eius obruti sunt ; ipse laetatus est quod vitam suam somnio quam 
naui credere maluisset. Memor autem beneficii elegantissimo 
carmine aeternitati consecrauit, melius illi et diuturnius in animis 
hominum sepulcrum constituens quam in desertis et ignotis harems 
struxerat. 

lib. I. § viii. lo. 

Proximum somnium etsi paulo est longius, propter nimiam tamen 
euidentiam ne omittatur impetrat. Duo familiares Arcades iter una 
facientes Megaram uenerunt, quorum alter se ad hospitem contulit, 
alter in tabernam meritoriam deuertit. Is ()ui in hospitio erat vidit 
in somniis comitem suum orantem ut sibi coponis insidiis cir- 
cumuento subueniret : posse enim celeri eius adcursu se imminent! 
periculo subtrahi. Quo visu excitatus prosiluit tabernamque, in qua 
IS deuersabatur, petere conatus est. Pestifero deinde fato eius 
humanissimum propositum tamquam superuacuum damnauit et 
lectum ac somnum repetiit. Tunc idem ei saucius oblatus 
obsecrauit ut, quoniam vitae suae auxilium ferre neglexisset, neci 
saltem ultionem non negaret : corpus enim suum a copone 
trucidatum tum maxime plaustro ferri ad portam stercore coopertum. 
Tarn constantibus familiaris precibus compulsus protinus ad portam 
cucurrit et plaustrum, quod in quiete demonstratum erat, conpre- 
hendit coponemque ad capitale suppUcium perduxit. 
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EXAMPLES OF CHAUCER'S GRAMMAR FROM 
THE NONNE PRESTES TALE 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

I. Examides of SubstantiyM potMessiiis: a AiUy-Bonnded -e final 
independent of inflection. 

{a) Words of French Origin : Apoplexi^,. 4031 ; batailld, 
4335 ; fac^. 4^13 ; goute, 4030; peynd, 4544; preevd, 4173; 
viage, 4274 ; vileyny6, 4477. 

yb) Words of English Origin: boterflye, 4464 (O.E. 
buttor-fleoge) ; game, 4452 (O.K gamen) ; hert6, 4029 
(O.E. heorte); nekk6, 4498 (O.E. hnecca). So also by 
felse analogy, carte, 4208 (O.E. craet), though the mono- 
syllabic form, cart, occurs in 1. 4237 ; tal6, 43CS (O.E. tael). 

II. Inflections. 

{a) Genitive Singular in -es: Beddes, 4269; cokkes, 4455; 
foxes, 4595 ; Goddes, 4433 ; mannes, 4356 ; oxes, 4194 ; 
preestes, 4504 ; shippes, 4291 ; wodes, 4601 ; wommannes, 
4447 ; worldes, 439a 

But note the uninflected genitive, fader (1. 4158, * for your 
fader kyn'); also the form * haven' (1. 4261, * haven syde *), 
where, though the old feminine genitive in -an has dis- 
appeared, Ihe masculine termination in -es is still kept out. 
In * hertes * in 1. 4029, the masculine form has triumphed. 

{d) Datives in -e : In londe, 4069 ; grevd, 4013 (* beside a 
grev6*), and hyve, 4582 (*out of the hyve*), may possibly be 
datives, but probably the -e would be found in the nominative 
also, by false analogy. The O.E. forms are graf and hyf. 
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hennes, 4363; legges, 4052; lordes, 4515; owles, 4282; 
shippes, 4293 ; sustres, 4458 ; thynges, 4316 ; toos, 4370 ; 
whelpes, 4122 ; wortes, 441 1 ; wyves, 4373 ; yeres, 4406. 

So also homycides, 4414 ; senatoures, 4561 ; venymes, 
4345 ; but colours, 4058 ; humours, 4115 ; paramours, 4057. 
In 1. 4^04 husbondes is trissyllabic, in 1. 4562 dissyllabic. 

Instead of -es Chaucer sometimes uses -is, as eeris, heeris, 
4093-94, and in 1. 4155 beryis riming with *mery is.' 

id) Plurals in -n, -en : Eyen, yen, 4490, 4495 ; also toon, 
4052 (but * toos,' 4372), and by false analogy doghtren, 4019 
(O.E. dohtru). 

ADJECTIVES. 

I. AdJectiyeB possessiiisr fttUy-soniided -0 final independent of 
inflection: Drye, 4037 (*a dryd dych'); large, 4349 (Marge 
grace'); poure, 4011 (*a poure wydwe') ; trewe, 4240. 

II. Definite forms making iringnlar in -e: The bright^ sonne, 
4068 ; his heighe blisse, 4636 ; thilkd tale, 4339 ; the Olde 
Testament, 4318; youre red6 colera, 41 18; this sweets preest, 
4010. 

III. Indefinite, without inflection : Brown bred, 4034 ; have good 

day, 4187; by heigh ymaginacioun, 4407 ; of swich discre- 
cioun, 4499. 

IV. Predicativeiy, without inflection: His byle was blak, 4051 ; 

while he was yong, 4505. So also, with omission of the 
verb, *his snowtd smal,' 4095. 

V. Vocattyesin-e: Deere maister, 4537 ; fals^dissymulour, 4418; 
goodd God, 4634. 

VI. Plurals in -e : Blake beres or boles blakd, 4125 ; both^ two, 
4616 ; olde bookes, 4164 ; redd lemes, 4120. 



ADVERBS. 

I. In -^ : Fastd, 4277 ; loude, 4523 ; newd, 4239 ; soord, 4249. 

II. In-ly: Casuelly, 4291 ; delyverly, 4606 ; myrily,4462; sikerly, 
4461 ; souereynly, 4552. 

III. In -ely: Boldely, 4210; neddly, 4434; trewdly, 4481. 

IV. In -es : Ell^, 4436 ; nedds, 4424 ; ones, 4618 ; twids, 4202. 
V. Comparatiye with vowel change : Lenger, 4224. 
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VERBS. 

I. FreBent Indlcatiye. 

(a) ist sing, in -ei deyd, 4096; gabb^, 4256; sey6, 4298; 
telle, 4014. 

{b) 2nd sing, in -est: biwrayest, 4241. 

(r) yd sing, in -ethy -th : Abideth, 3967 ; causetb, 41 19 ,* 
^ Cometh, 41 17; eyleth, 4080; groweth, 4154; sbeweth, 
4173; streyneth, 4434: gooth, 4184; lith, 4232; seith, 
4102. 

(flf) Contracted form of yd sing. : No instance. 

[e) Plurals in -en^ -«, -c desiren, 4103 ; enduren, 417 1 ; 
engendren, 41 13; liggen, 4415; werken, 4128: gon, 4042; 
seyn, 3990: seye, 3971. 

II. Past Indlcatiye. 

(i) \st and yd singular. 

{a) Strong'. Bigan, 4218; blew, 4263; brast, 4408; cam, 
4205 ; crew, 4048 ; drank, 4032 ; fil, 4265 ; foond, 4019 ; 
lay, 4276; shoon, 4051; spak, 3972; took, 4216; wook, 
4273. 

{b) Weak'. Answerde, 4219; preyde, 4274; seyde, 4271. 
Also the following, in which the apparent irregularity is 
really due to vowel-change having taken place in the 
present tense: tolde, 4212; thoughte (from thinken, to 
seem), 4204. 

(ii) Plural of strong verbs in -en, -n, -ex Flowen, 4581 ; syen, 
4568. 

III. ImperatiT0 Presmt. 

(i) Singular. 

{a) Strong verbs^ without inflection : Arys, 4206 ; com, 
4000; taak, 4133. 

{b) Weak verbs y with inflection; rekkd, 4004; trusts, 4214; 
helpd, 4196 ; war6, 4146. 

Without inflection : look, 4005 ; sey, 3995. 

(ii) Plural. 

{a) Tn -ethi heth, 4520; dredeth, 4159; redeth, 4519. 
Also in polite address to a single person, herkneth, 4391 ; 
looketh, 4317 ; syngeth, 4510. 
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IV. InfinlUTes in -en, -n, -0. 

Fallen, 4222 ; forslewthen, 4286 ; gronen, 4076 ; reulen, 
4234 ; abyd6, 4185 ; tell6, 3997. 

Also the gerundial forms : To tellen, 3992 ; to doon, 4056; 
to biwaille ne compleyne, 3975. 

V. Past ParticiifleB. 

(i) Strong \ Clomben, 4388. 

(ii) Weak : Arrayed, 4227 ; drecched, 4077 ; mordred, 
4231 ; y- warned, 4422. 
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Note. — y in the middle of a word is arranged as 1. 



abhomsmalde, adj. abominable, 

4243. 

9X]m,jA%, pret. 3 J. {weak form)y 
started, 4198 (O.E. Ubregdan). 

accordant, adj. agreeing, 4026. 

actes, sb. pi. acts, records, 4326 
(I^t. acta). 

af<nrd, /./. afraid, 4109. 

affermeth, pres. 3 s.- affirms, 
maintains (the truth of), 4315. 

afrifirlit, p.p. affright, frightened, 
4085 {a- intensive, and O.E. 
fyrhtany to frighten. The / 
was not doubled till the six- 
teenth century). 

agasrn, prep, against, at the 
approach, in the face of, 4262, 
4268, 4459. 

agaste, v. frighten, 4278; agast, 
p.p. frightened, 4079, 4106 
{a- intensive and O. E. gtestan^ 
to frighten. In the modem 
form aghast the h crept in from 
confusion with ghosty but agast 
was used in England till the 
end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury). 

ago, agon, p.p. gone, 4396, 
4220. 

agrief, adv. in grief, grievously; 
take agrief, make a grievance 
of, 4083. 

alle, adj. pi all, 3986. 



al8, conj. also, 3973, 3976. 
al 80, just as, 4353, 4401. 
an-banged, p.p. hanged, 4252, 

4330 (an-hang is apparently a 

corrupted form of a-hangy to 

hang up). 
a-nyglit, adv. at night, 4357. 
anon, adv. at once, 3999> 

4219. 
anoyeth, 3 s. pres. annoys, 

3977. 

areest, sb. arrest, 4090. 

argument, sb. process of reason- 
ing, 4172 (Lat. argumentum). 

aright, adv. rightly, 4086. 

arys, imper, 2 s. arise, 4206. 

arwes, sb. pi. arrows, 4120. 

as, conj. introducing a prayer, 
4133 ; introducing a limitation, 
as for that day, 4275 ; by way 
of, 4341. 

ascendoun, sb. ascension (astro- 
nomical), 4146. 

aanre, adj. azure, blue, 4052. 

atones, at once, 4524. 

attamed,/./. attacked,broached, 
begun, 4008 (O. Fr. a tamer, 
L. Lat. attaminare). 

atte, at the, 4203. 

attempree, adj. temperate, 4028. 

auotours, sb. pi. authors, 4174. 

avanntonr, sb. boaster, 4107 
(O. Fr. avanteurY 
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iTentnre, sb. chance, 41S9 (Fr. 
aventure^ Lat. adventura^ the 
d in which begins to reappear 
in the English form towards 
the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury). 

aTysioim, sb. vision, 4304 (O. Fr. 
avision. Apparently formed 
by false analogy with avys, 
advice^ and like it written with 
2l d m the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, after which 
it became obsolete). 

ayoy, inter;, an exclamation of 
remonstrance or anger, 4098. 

await, sb. ambush, 4415. 

ban0, sb. destruction, 4150. 

bar, pret. 3 s. bare, 4569 ; bar 

. liyrself, behaved, 4062. 

batallled, p.p. battlemented, 
indented like a wall' cut into 
battlements, 4050 (O. Fr. ba- 
taillesy battlements). 

be, p.p. been, 3989. 

beer, pret. 3 s. bare, 4526. 

bemes, sb. pi. beams, perches, 

4529. 

bemes, sb. pi. trumpets, 4588. 

bene, sb. bean, 4004. 

berd, sb. beard, 41 10. 

beres, sb. pi. bears, 4125. 

beryls, sb. pi. berries, 4155. 

berkynge, sb. barking, 4576. 

beth, imper. 2 pi. be, 4520. 

bifel, pret. 3 sing, it befell, hap- 
pened, 4072. 

bifom, adv. before, 4333. 

biknewe, pret. 3 //. confessed, 
4251. 

I^e, sb. bill, beak, 4051. 

biwaille, V. ger. bewail, 3975. 

biwreyest, pres. 2 s. revealest, 
4241. 

Uake, adj. pi. black, 4124. 

boles, sb. pi. bulls, 4125. 

bon, sb. bone, 4252. 

bord, sb. table, 4033. 



boterflye, sb. butterfly, 3980, 

4464. 
botme, sb. bottom, 4291. 
bour, sb. bower, 4022. 
brak, pret. 3 s. broke, 4606. 
l>r&Bt, pret. 3 s. burst, 4408. 
breek, pret. 3 s. brake, 4578. 
bren, sb. bran, chaff, 4430. 
brend,/./. burnt, 4555 ; brende, 

pret. 3 ^.,4558. 
brlddes, sb.pl. birds, 4071, 4391. 
brouke, V. use, 4490. 
bolte, V. bolt, sift, 4430. 
burned, /./. burnished, 4054. 
but, conj. unless, 4007. 
butillw, sb. butler, 4324. 
by, adv. at the side of, 4458. 

cas, sb. hap, chance, 4394 (Lat 

casus). 
casten, pret. ipl. ; oasten hem, 

devis^ for themselves, 4265. 
casaelly, adv. accidentally, 4291. 
catel, sb. chattels, goods, 4017. 
oentanre, sb. centaury (a herb), 

4153. 

oerteyn, adj. certain, definite 
but not needing to be specified, 
4258 ; adv. certainly, 4507. 

oertes, adv. certainly, 4116. . 

ohapitre, sb. chapter, 4255. 

oberles, sb. pi. churls, peasants, 

4599. 

cblr6he, sb. church, 4042. 

clappetli,/r^j. 3 J. chatters, 3971. 

depe, pres. I s. call, 4435- 

deped, /./. called, 4060. 

domben, /./. climbed, 4388. 

does, adj. close, 4522. 

dos, sb. close, enclosure, 4550. 

colera, oolere, sb. one of the four 
'humours,' bile, 41 18, 4136 
(O. Fr. colre, Lat. cholera). 

coleryk, cuij. bilious, 4145. 

colfox, sb. the brant-fox, i.e. one 
with a mixture of coal-colour, 
or black, with his brown, 
4405. 
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com, 2 s. imper, come, 4001. 

conmmiie, sb, as in commune, 
commonly, 4190. 

Goxnpaignable, adj, companion- 
able, 4062. 

Goxnpaignye, sb. company, 3979. 

ooxnpl(9QOiouii, sb, constitution, 
4145 ; compleccioaiiB, sb, pi. 
mixture, or collections, of 
humours, 41 14. 

oondicioneel, adj, conditional, 
4440. 

conseil, sb, counsel, advice, de- 
signs, 4443, 445i> 4478, 

coiitekes, sb, pi, contentions, 
4122 (derivation uncertain). 

contrdrie, adj, contrary, oppo- 
site, 3964. 

contree, sb, country, 4258. 

cote, sb. cottage, 4026. 

eours, sb. course, distance to be 
traversed, 4289. 

cronyde, sb. chronicle, 4398. 

corteys, adj. courteous, 4061. 

4}amoy8ele, sb, damsel, mistress, 
4060 (Low Lat. domicella). 

dann, sb, master, 3982, 41 61 
(O.Fr. dan^ Lat. dominus), 

daw0ny]ig0, sb. dawning, 4072. 

deboiiaire,^^^'. gracious, 4061. 

dede, adj. dead, 4228. 

deel, sb. anything dealt out, part, 
fraction, whit, 4024, 4305 
(O.E. dJl). 

deere, adj. dear, 4079. 

deye, sb. farm servant, 4036 
(O.E. ddge, originally a 
kneader, or breadmaker, from 
ddgt dough, then any female 
servant, especially a dairy- 
maid). 

deyntee, adj. dainty, 4025. 

delit, sb. delight, 4535. 

deliverly, adv. freely, nimbly, 
4605. 

departen, v, part, separate, 
4183. 



desport, sb, amusement, 3981. 

devyve, v, set forth, narrate, 
4228. 

dyde, pret, 3 s, died, 3986. 

dillye, pres, i s. defy, 4361. 

dlgestyyes, sb, pi, aids to diges- 
tion, 4151. 

diBcredoan, sb, discretion, 4499. 

disease, sb, discomfort, annoy- 
ance, 3961. 

dispuUsoim, sb, disputation, 
4428. . 

dissymulour, sb, dissembler, 
4418. 

diV3me, v, divine, conjecture, 
4456. 

do,- imper, 2 s, cause, 4210; 
V, 4620. 

doglitren,^^.//. daughters, 4019. 

dokes, sb, pi, ducks, 4580. 

donge, sb. dung, 4218; v, 4226. 

doon, V, do, 4056. 

dorste, pret, 2 pi, durst, 4108. 

doutelees, adv, doubtless, 4097, 
4298. 

drecched, p.p. troubled, 4077 
(O.E. dreccan), 

ia9jD,%jp,p, drenched, drowned,. 
4272. 

^(£lit pron. each, 4184. 

eek, adv, also, 4019. 

eeris, sb, pi. ears, 4093. 

ey, sb, egg, 4035 (O.E. ceg, 

O.S. et), 
eyen, sb, pi, eyes, 4095, 4351, 

4383. 

eylefh, pres, 3 s, ails, is the 
matter with, 4080 ; eyled, 
pret, 3 s, 4290. 

ellebor, sb, hellebore, 4154. 

elles, adv, else, 3983, 4126. 

endite, v, compose, 4397. 

engendren, pres, 3 pi, are be- 
gotten, 41 13. 

engyned, p.p. racked, 4250. 

ensamples, sb, i>l, examples, 
4296. 
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entente, sb, intent, intention, 
4613. 

escbewed, /./. avoided, 4528 
(O.Fr. eschever). 

estaat. sb. estate, state, con- 
dition, 3965. 

eTeric]ion,/rt?». everyone, 4009. 

ezpowaed, pret, 3 s, expounded, 
interpreted, 4305. 

faOer, sb, father, 451 1. 

faire, adv, fairly, 4062. 

falle, V. happen, befisill, 41S5. 

faren,/./. fared, travelled, 4069. 

faite, adu. quickly, 4277. 

fasrn, adv. willingly, .4488. 

feendes, sb. pi. fiends, 4579. 

felawes, sb. pi. fellows, com- 
panions, 4175. 

felonye, sb. crime, 4230. 

ftr, adj. far, 4187, 4258. 

fared, /./. frightened, 4576. 

Ill, pret. 3 s. fell, befell, 4266 ; 
hym 111, then befell him, 4394. 

lyn, adj. fine, 4049. 

lyre, sb. fire, 4120. 

flatonr, sb. flatterer, 4515. 

flaogli, fleigli, pret. 3 s^ flew, 
4421, 4529. 

flour, sb. flower, 4053. 

flowen,/r^/. 3//. flew, 4581. 

fly, pret. 3 s. flew, 4362. 

foond, 3 pret. found ; foond her- 
self, provided for her own 
wants, 4019. 

for, cofij. in order that, 4137. 

fomoast, p.p. forecast, 4407. 

fom, sb. force; no fore, no 
matter; do no fore of, give 
no importance to, 4131. 

forslewtiien, v. be late for, miss 
through sloth, 4286. 

fortliwmoM', adv. furthermore, 

4343- 
forwityng, sb. foreknowledge, 

4433- 
forwoot, pres. 3 s. foreknows, 
4424. 



free, adj. generous, 4104. 

fume, sb. vaporous exhalation, 
41 14 {'LaX.fumuSt smoke). 

ftunetere, sb. fumitory, a plant, 
4153 (Lat. fumus terrae^ 
* smoke of the earth,' so called 
because * it spryngeth . . . out 
of the earthe in grete quantyte 
as smoke dooth other fumosyte 
that comyth of the erthe.' 
Trevisa tr. Barth, De Pro- 
^rietatibus Rerum). 

gabbe, pres. i s. mock, deceive, 
tell lies, 4256 (O.Fr. gaber). 

gaitrye, sb. dog- wood, 4155 
[* The O. E. gdte triow = goat's 
tree, but apparently this has 
mixed with a synonym of 
which the O.E. form, if it 
existed, would be gdte hris 
{hris. Rise = bush).' Ox. 
Eng. Diet.]. 

gan, pret. 3 s. hegam, 407$, 

4193- 
gargat, sb. throat, 4525 (O.Fr. 

gargcae). 
gUt, sb. guilt, 4563. 
gladsom, adj. delightful, 3968. 
g^n, pres. 3 //. go, 4042. 
goyemaunoe, sb. government, 

rule, 4055. 
graunt mercy, gramercy, great 

thanks, 4160. 
£rreet, adj. great, 3961. 
greye, sb. grove, 4013 (O.E. 

grote, sb. groat, fourpence, 4148. 

babandant, adj. abundant, 41 1 5. 
ban, V. have; 2 pi. have, 3958; 

3 pi. 3962. 
barrow, excl. a cry of alarm, a 

call for help, 4235 (O. Fr. 

Aara). 
beed, sb. head, 4031. 
beeren, beere, v. ger. to hear, 

3963, 3977. 
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beet, called, 4039. 

liegges, sb, pL hedges, 4408. 

beifiTh, adj. high, 4407. 

bele, sb, health, 414a 

beled, /.A hidden, 4245 (O.E. 
helian^ to hide,,cp. Hell^ lit. 
the hider). 

bem, pron, them, 4126. 

bente, pret, 3 s. seized, 4525 ; 
lient, /./. 4249 (O.E. hentan). 

Yaitt% yre, sb. herb-ivy, ivy used 
for medicinal purposes, 4156. 

bextMrgage, sb. harbourage, 
lod^ng, 4179. (Originally a 
military term, O.G. and Med. 
Lat. heriberga^ shelter for an 
army, O.Fr. herbergageY 

iMS^pret. 2pL heard, 3974. 

lierkne, v. hearken to, 4400. 

lierte, sb. heart, 4005 ; liertes, 
gen. 4029. 

hertelees, adj. heartless, spirit- 
less, 4098. 

liertely, adv. heartily, 3983. 

heyene, sb. gen. heaven's, 3986. 

herynesse, sb. depression, de- 
pressing talk, misfortune, 3959, 

3977. 

hewed, ^./. hued, coloured, 4059. 

hyder, adv. hither, 4000. 

lliffbte, pret, 3 s, was called, 
4021. 

liir, hire, pron. her, 4059, 
4022. 

hir, Wre, pron, their, 3963, 
4142. 

hoo ! int. ho ! stop ! 3957. 

hoold, sb. hold; in hoeid, in 
keeping, 4064. 

bostelrie, sb. hostelry, inn, 4184. 

bostiler, sb. ostler, 4219. 

bousbondrie, sb. husbandry, 
careful management (cp. Mac- 
beth^ * There's husbandry in 
heaven Their candles are all 
out'). 

liowped, pret. 3 //. whooped, 
4590. 



himioiin, sb. pi. animal juices, 
41 15 (Lat. humor or umor^ 
moisture). 

in, sb. inn, 4216. 

Jade, sb. a poor horse, 4002. 
janfiTleth, pres. 3 s. talks idly, 

4625. 
Japes, sb. pi. jests, tricks, 4281. 
Jeet, sb. jet, 4051. 
Jolif, adj. blithe, 4264. 

kaa, I s. can, 4129. 

katapuoe, sb. catapuce, the lesser 
spurge, 4155 (Gr. ic«Tar6nor, 
a medicinal draught; the name 
being transferred to a herb 
having the same effects). 

keen, sb. pi. kine, cows, 4021. 

keep, sb. care, r^ard, 4200. 

keep, V, guard, 4306. 

kynde, sb. nature, 4142, 4386. 

konne, pres. 2 pi. can, 41 1 1 . 

koade, pret. 3 //. could, 4071. 

ladde, 3/r^r/. led, 4016. 

lak, sb. lack ; no lak, nothing 

wanting, 4034. 
lat, 2 s. imper, let, 3996, 4400. 
lawriol, sb. spurge laurel, daphne 

laureolay 4 1 53. 
laxatyf, sb. purge, 4133; laxa- 

tiyYW,pl. 4152. 
lemes, sb. pL flames, 4120 (O.E. 

Uoma). 
lene, adj. lean, 4003. 
lenger, adv, comp, longer, 4224. 
lese, V, lose, 4332. 
leste, pret. 3 s. was pleasing to, 

4263. 
lette, V. refrain, 4225 ; for^o, 

4274. 
lette, pret. 3 s. hindered, 403a 
leve, pres. i s. leave, 4375. 
lief, sb. dear, love, 4069. 
l3rf, sb. life, 4016. 
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liggen; pres, 3 //. lie, 4415 
(O.E. licgan). 

lyk, adj\ like, 4052. 

lylyo, sb. lily, 4053. 

lyte, lite, adj, little, 4122, 
4303. 

lith, sb, limb, 4065. 

lith, presy 3 J. lies, 4232. 

logge, sb, lodge, perch, 4043. 

loken, p,p, locked, 4065. 

lond, sb, land, 4226; londe, dot, 
4069. 

lorne,/./. lost, 4334. 

losengeour, sb. flatterer, 4516. 
(Ultimately from Lat. laudem^ 
praise.) 

lowde, adv, loudly, 3971. 

Insty sb. inclination, desire, plea- 
sure, 3996. 

maad, /./. made, 4090. 
maister, sb, master, 4537. 
maistow, mayest thou, 4296. 
maked, pret, 3 s, made, 4378. 
maldncolie, sb, melancholia, 

4123- 
maner, sb, manner ; a maner, a 

kind of, 4036. 
maugree, adv, despite, 4602 

(O. Fr. maulgre^ malgri), 
maie, sb, confused fancy, 4283. 
rnannes, sb, gen, s, man's, 41 10. 
meynee, sb. meinie, following, 

4584 (O.Fr. meyni, Prov. 

nusnada^ as from Low Lat. 

mansioncUay household). 
MeroenrUce, sb, the kingdom of 

the Mercians, Mercia, 4302. 
mesohaimce, sb. mishap, 4531. 
meschief, sb, mischief, 4084. 
mesM dayes, sb, pi, mass-days, 

festivals when attendance at 

mass was obligatory, 4042. 
met, p,p. dreamed, 41 16. 
mette, pret, 3 s. dreamed, 4192. 
mette, pret, 3 s, there was a 

dream to ; me mette, I dreamed, 

4084; bym mette, 4268. 



myrily, adv. merrily, 4457, 
m.00Te,adj, comp, greater, 4165; 

adv, 4517. 
moost, adv. mostly, 4033. 
moot, moote, may, used in 

wishes, *so moot I go,* *so 

moot I thee,' *so moote I 

brouke,' 4006, 4i66« 4490. 
mordre, sb. murder, 421 1, 4242. 
mordred,/./. murdered, 4195. 
mordronr, sb, murderer, 4416. 
xnorwenynge, sb, morning, 4492. 
morwe-tyde, sb, morrow time, 

4206. 
mucbe, adj. great, important, 

3960. 
machel, adj. mickle, much, 3959. 
mnrle, m^e, indj. merry, 4005, 

4007 ; mnrler, more merrily, 

4460. 

name, no more, 4020. 
namoore, no more, 3957. 
ziapoplezle, nor apoplexy, 4031. 
narwe, iidj. narrow, 4359. 
nas, ne was, was not, 4040, 4201. 
ziat, not, 3980. 
narwe, adj. narrow, 4012. 
nathelees, conj. nevertheless, 

4161, 4337. 
ne, nor, 3981. 

nedely, adv. of necessity, 4434. 
nedes, adv. needs, necessarily, 

4424. 
neer, adv. near, nigher, 4000. 
nere, ne were, 3984. 
newe, adv. newly, 4239. 
ny, prep, nigh, 4340. 
nyoe, adj. fooli^, 4505. 
nys, ne is, is not, 4507. 
nones, for the nones, for then 

once, for the occasion, 4523. 
noon, adj. none, no, 3990. 
noot, ne woot, know not, 3973, 

4290, 4450. 
norice, sb. nurse, 4305. 
notabilitee, sb. a thing worth 

nothing, 4399. 
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o, num, adj. one, 4180. 

of, prej>, (besides ordinary uses), 
by reason of, arising out of, 
* graunt mercy of youre loore,* 
4160; *I shal have of this 
avisioun Adversitee,' 4342. 

on, witnesse on hym, 4426. 

oon, num, adj. one, 4385. 

orgon, sb. pL a pair of organs, 
4041. (See note.) 

orlogge, sb, clock, 4044 (Lat. 
horologium). 

outrely, adv, utterly, 4419. 

paramovn, sb, pi, lovers, wooers, 

4057. 
Pardee, excl, par dieu, by God, 

3974,4118. 
parflt, adj. perfect, 4426. 
pasture, sb. feeding place, 4375. 
pees, j^. peace, 4625. 
peyne, sb. pain, 3976. 
peple, sb, people, 4179. 
pyned,/./. tortured, 4249. 
pleasaunce, sb. pleasure, 4056. 
pleye, v. gar. play, 3996. 
po3aiauiit, adj. sharp, pungent, 

4024. 
Ponies, sb. gen. Paul's, 3970. 
ponre, adj. poor, 3965. 
powped, pret. 3 pi. piped, 4589. 
preeye, sb. proof, 4173. 
preye, pres. i s. pray, 3995; 

VrejA6ypre/. 3 s. 4275. 
pTjrme, sb. the time from 6 to 

9 a.m., 4387. 
propretee, sb. property, peculiar 

quality, 4142. 
prov, sb, profit, 4140. 

quelle, v, kill, destroy, 4580. 
quod, pret. 3 s. quoth, said, 
3957, 4278. 

mA^p.p. read, 431 1. 
real, adj. royal, 4366. 
recche, conj. pres. 3 s. interpret, 
expound, 4086. 



recohelees, adj. reckless, care- 
less, 4626. 

reed, adj. red, 4092. 

reKke, imper, 2 s. care, 4004. 

rem^die, sb. remedy, 3974. 

remenant, sb. remnant, re- 
mainder, 4094. 

remes, sb. pi. realms, 4326 
(O.Fr. reaume^ as from Low 
Latin regalimen. Chaucer 
also uses the form realm, 
which, however, did not finally 
triumph for another two cen- 
turies). 

rennen,/r^j. 3//. run, 4373. 

renoun, sb. renown, 4162. 

repleccioun, sb. repletion, 4027 ; 
repleceLonns, //. 41 13. 

repleet, adj. full, 4147. 

rethor, sb. rhetorician, orator, 

4397. 
reyers, adj. reverse, 4167. 
reweth, pres. 3 s. grieves, 

4287. 
roflTlite, pret. 3 j., recked, cared, 

4530. 
roial, adj. royal, 4374. 
roore, v. roar, 4078. 

saufly, adv. safely, 4398. 
sangb, pret. 3 s. saw, 4089. 
say, pret. 3 s. saw, 4304. 
scole, sb. school, 4427. 
secree, adj. secret, 4105. 
sex, tfftper. 2 s. say, 3995. 
Beyd, p.p. said, 3958. 
seye, pres. 1 s. say, 3961 ; 2 //. 

3971. 

seyn, v. say, 4109. 

seynd, /./. signed, 4035. 

selnte, adj. saint, 3970. 

Wly, ^dj. good, innocent, 4565. 

sentence, sb. meaning, opinion, 
purport, 3992, 4354, 4404. 

sewed, pret. 3 s. followed, pur- 
sued, 4527. 

shaltow, shalt thou, 4208. 

shente, pret, 3 s. hurt, 4031. 
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sberte, sd, shirt, 430a 

Bholde, I s, should, was doomed 

to, 3987, 4332- 
Bhooii, /r«/. 3 s. shone, 4051. 
Bhrewe, pres, i s. curse, 4616. 
wiaighiSfpfri, 3s. shrieked, 4552. 
«yen,/r«/. 3//. saw, 4568. 
Eigne, sd. sign, 4384. 
Biker, a(^\ sure, 4353. 
■ikwrer, adj\ camp, surer, more 

trustworthy, 4043. 
■iksrly, adv. surely, assuredly, 

3984. 
83ni, acfv. since, 4015. 
sktondre, adj. 4023 (O. Fr. 

esclendre, for the dropt c cp. 

slander, of which the M.E. 

form was sclaundre). 
Bkriked, pret. 3 //. screeched, 

4590. 
slawe, p.p. slain, 4204. 
BOdeyn, culj. sudden, 3963. 
■odeynly, adv. suddenly, 4394. 
solas, sb. solace, pleasure, 3963, 

4360 (O. Fr. solas^ Lat. 

solatium). 
somdel, adv. some deal, some- 
what, 401 1. 
soxino, sb. sun, 4068, 4383. 
soore, adv. sorely,.4077, 4249. 
sooth, sb. truth, 3971. 
soothfastnesse, sb. truth, 4518. 
sorwofol, adj. sorrowful, 4394. 
soyereyn, adj. sovereign, 

supreme, 4399. 
soTerejmly, adv. supremely, 

above all, 4552. 
spak, pret. 3 s. spake, 3972. 
stape, /./. advanced, far gone, 

401 1, 
sterte, stirte, pret. 3 s. started, 

4237, 4524. 
stOTene, sb. voice, 4387. 
s^ynte, v. stop, 4347. 
stirte, pret. 3 s. started, 4524. 
stonden, v. stand, 4497. 
stondynge, pres. part, standing, 

4013. 



stoor, sb. store ; telle no stoor 

of, make no account of, 4344. 

steyneth, pres. 3 s. constrains, 

4434* 

streit, adj. restricted, 4179. 

streite, adj. def. straight, 4547. 

subtiltee, sb. subtlety, 4509. 

sufflsannce, sb. sufficiency, con- 
tentment, 4029. 

snstres, sb. pi. sisters, 4057, 

swerene, sb. dream, 4086; 
swerenjBt pi. 41 11. 

swich, adj. such, 3968, 4162. 

taak, tmper. 3 s. take, 4133. 
tale, sb. count, reckoning ; litel 

tale hath toold of, has paid 

little attention to, 4308. 
techen, v. guide, 4139. 
telle, V. count, reckon ; telle UUl 

tale of, telle no stoor of, dis^ 

regard, despise, 4308, 4344. 
terciane, adj. tercian, coming 

every three days, 4149. 
tespye, v. to espy, .4478. 
thanne, adv. then, 4048. 
thee, V. thrive, 4166, 4622, 
ther, where, 4195; ther as, 

where, 4192. 
thilke, that same, 4015, 421a 
thsmketh, pres. 3 s. seems to, 

3968 ; hym thooghte, 4201. 
tho, denionst. pron. those, 4I41» 
thridde, num. adj. third, 4203. 
thritty, num. adj. thirty, 4380. 
thurgh, prep, through, 4025. 
tiptoon, sb. pi. tiptoes, 4497. 
to, adv. too, 41 15, 4297. 
tool, sb. implement, perhaps 

here used for a weapon, 

4106. 
toon, sb. pi. toes, 4052 ; toos, 

^370- ,. . 

toon, sb. village, district, 4040, 

4138; town, 4177. 4207. 
traison, trasraoun, sb. treachery, 

4307, 4513- 
trewely, adv. truly, 4064. 
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tw^e, num. adf, two, 4035. 
twiM, nufn. adv* twice, 4202. 

imdreii (mutam), sb, the time 

from 9 a.in. to uoon, 4412. 
unto, prep, by way of addition 

to; *moore unto this tale seyn,' 

4236. 
up, prep, upon, 4134. 
uprlglit, adu. flat on the back, 

4232. 

▼eyn, adj. vain, 3989. 

TenymeB, sh. pi. poisons, 4345. 

▼erray, adj. very; a vorray 
sleeper, a sleeper indeed, 
4081 (cp. Hamlet) \ 'theverray 
preeve,^ 4173. 

Ylacre, sh. voyage, 4274. 

war, adj. aware, 4465. 

ware, imper. 2 s. beware of, 
4146. 

wesrlaway, excl. well-a-way, 
4570. 

wende, sub;', pres. 2 s. go, 4271. 

-wvtva,^ pret.\ pi. were, 4047. 

wexetli, pres. 3 s. waxes, be- 
comes, 3966. 

wber, whether, 4321. 

whilom, adv. once on a time, 
formerly, 4012, 4175. 

whit, adj. white, 4032. 

wydwe, sb. widow, 401 1. 

wight^ sb. man, 41 15. 

wikke, adj. wicked, 4613. 

wyi, adj. wise, prudent, 4130, 
4400; adv. surely, 459riS. 



witynfiT, sb. knowledge, 4439. 

wlateom, adj. horrible, loath- 
some, 4243. 

wol, I s. will, 4127, 4242. 

wole, I pi. will, 4126. 

wOltestow, wiltest thou, 4536 
{vJ. woldestowy wouldst thou). 

wooder, adj. wondrous, 4268. 

wonder, adu. wondrously, 4058. 

wonned, /./. dwelt, 4406. 

wook, pret. 3 5. woke, 4273. 

woot, pres. i s. wot, Imow, 
3993; 3*. 41 12. 

wortes, sb. pi. roots, 441 1. 

worthy, adj. deserving honour ; 
* worthy forwityng,' 4433. 

3raf, pret. 3 s. gave, 4j;04. 

y-heen, /./. been, 4487. 

ye, yea, yes, 3970. 

y-doon, p.p. done, 461a 

yeerd, sb. yard, 4037. 

yeve, subj. pres. 3 s. give, 

4623. 
y-fonnde, /./. found, 4372. 
y-gon, /./. gone, 4608. 
yis, adv. yes, 4006. 
Srnough, adj. enough, 3958. 
yoUeden, pret. 3 //. yelled, 

4579. 
y-passed, p.p. passed, 4379. 
y-ronne, p.p. run, 4384. 
y-seyled, p.p. sailed, 4289. 
yve, sb. ivy, 4156. 
j-WKtm^ p.p. warmed, 4422. 
y-wi«, adv. certainly, 3958, 

4632. 
y-write, p.p. written, 4632. 
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